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DRAWING THE BEAUTIFOL FACE TO HIS RODNEY®K(SSED IT PASSIONATELY. 


HESTER’S LOVERS. 





{A NOVELETTE.| 


CHAPTER [. 


“Sunety the post is late this morning, 
Rodney,” remarked Martin Mordant, querulously ; 
‘we must endeavour to some fresh 
arrangement, I detest being kept waiting in this 
manner for my ha 
Biv: blew a cloud of smoke into the air and 

“ Why not send a man to fetch the bag straight 
from the office,” he said lazily, “ you would save 
an hour 7” 

The two men were seated in the morning-room 
at Belmont Hell, in Yorkshire. 

It was ® comfortable t, and bore 
traces of constant use, In when the hall 
was free-from visitors, which was uently the 
tase, Mr, Mordant rarely used any o portion 
°* hia huge, rambling, old-fashioned house. 








Rodney’s prowess in far-distant lands, were so 
arranged as to prevent any possible draughts, and 
@ bright fire burning oserrily in the wide open 
grate filled the room with a grateful warmth. 

The contrast between its two inmates was very 
striking, end instantly arrested attention. 

Martin Mordant was a man already far 
advanced in years and broken in health, His 
hair and beard were of a anowy whiteness. His 
nose was peaked, his cheeks hollow, and the 
broad brow was seamed with deep furrows, The 
light in his eyes, though dimmed, was not entirely 
quenched ; it still at fitful intervals gave evidence 
of the fire which once had been. In his physical 
decay he reminded one forcibly of a ruined oak 
of some mighty forest monarch, torn and twisted, 
and bent by the storms of centuries. 

The other, Rodney Mordant, his grandson, was 
&@ men apparently a little over thirty years of 


He was lounging now, idly enougli, cigar 


age. 

between his lips, in @ luxurious easy chair, ap- 

pearing to a superficial observer as if ease and 

comfort were the one great aim of. his existence, 
But a little more careful study would speedily 

convince one of the fallacy of such a judgment 

The high forehead, the flashing eyes, the firm 








lips and square resolute jaw all told a different 
aad truer story. 

Scores of times Rodney Mordant had carried 

his life in hie hands, and had never flinched, He 
had faced the tiger in the Indian jungle, he had 
met and conquered death on the burning sands 
of Africa; he had led a forlorn hope at the 
storming of more than one fortress, aud none had 
ever seen him blanch. A man of action, firm 
and self-reliant, a man with immense possibilities 
for good or evil; such, those who knew him 
intimately would have told you Rodney Mordant 
was, 
He was lingering on now at Belmont ia 
obedience to his grandfather's expressed wish, 
for the old man in his age and weakness felt the 
necessity for » congenial companion. 

The bond of affection between these two was 
like that between father and som. Roducy had 
never known his mother, and his father died 
while he was still quite a boy. a2 

His infancy and boyhood had been spent at 
Belmont, ib wae thither he returned from 
time to time after his wanderings abroad, 

On this particular morning Martin was un- 
usually irritable, jumpiog up at frequent intervals 
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to peet through the window-panes for a sign off 
the laggard postman, 

Not that he expected any important cémmuni- 
cation ; his. correapotidence in a .generaliway..wasi 
extremely meagre, but the arrival of the post- 
bag meant for him the coming: of the London 
papers, which formed his morning’s reading, 

Rodney on his part sat and smoked, carelessly 
tursing over the leaves ofvan illvatrated journal 
mean while, 

At ‘ast, however, the old man’s suspense was 
ended; a servant. brought..in.the..bag, which 
Martin proceeded immediately to unlock, 

Taking out the papers he placed them oa the 
table, and then glanced rapidly at the addresses 
of the three letters which lay at the bottom of 
the bag. 

Two of them he handed to Rodney ; the third 
he retaived. 

‘Bills,” said the young man laconically, after 
a brief inspection of the outsides, “that appears 
to be the main reason for the existence of the 
penny post, as far as I am concerned, 
Dame Fortune has nod treated you eo scurvily.” 


The letter bore the American 
was addressed to Martin Mordant, E:q., Belmont 
Mall, Worsley, Yorkshire, England, WF 

Presently he opened the envelope and read the 
letter through. : “4 

Rodney watched him without speaking, for be 
saw the old man was strangely agitated, and 
that hie hand trembled. 

He laid the letter down at length, and sat for 
a longtime staring into the fire, his eyes moist 
with tears, gars : 

“Poor lass!” he murmured softly, “ poor little 
girl 1” then turning suddenly, he pushed the 
letter across to Rodney. “ Read it, my boy,” he 
said, brokenly, ‘it is from your cousin, my poor 
Heate?’s child,” 1 

It bore the address of a New York hotel, and 
ran as followe,— 


Martin sat staring at the missive which he held | Liverpool on the twenty-f 
in his hand, and made no reply to the remark. ghe would come direct to 


stmark, : 





Y Desk GrandDraTHgp, 


“Tam alone, and in great trouble. “My i 


poor father was buried three days ago, bavin 


died after a painfully ehortiliness, Oa his dea’ bt 


bed he desired me-to write to you and infow} 
you of my position, 4 

“He appeared to think it likély that fo 
mother’s sake you would not object to receititg 
mé as your guest, at least for a vhort time. ° Jf 
you grant my request\I shal! leave here, by the 
tirst steamer after your revly. 

“YT cannot write more ; the Jottéra are blurred 
by the tears which will uot be ‘kept back ; I can 
only hope and pray thab you will vot refuse the 
petition of your affectionate but heart-broken, 
grand-child, “Hester Stormonn.” 





Martin had forgotten bis papers; he had for- 
gotten even the presence of the man opposite him ; 
his mind was in the past. Ata bound his heart 
bad leaped back across the intervening years, to | 
the days of his own early manhood. His age and | 
growing decrepitude were lost sight of ; he was 
once again young, strong and vigorous, She—the | 
patient, gentle wife whor he had loved so truly, 
was by his side, and climbing on his knee was a 
little yellow-heired girl, with rosy cheeks and 
bright laughing eyes. 

As he sat there gazing into the red heart of 

the glowing fire the old life came back to him 
with a vivid colouriag. He watched his little pet 
srow day by day from a tiny child intoa graceful 
naiden ; he saw her standing, as it were, on the 
border-line of girlhood and womanhood, and 
then with a pang of bitter grief he banded his 
darling over to the trust of her lover, Roderick 
Stormont. 

His bead rank lower yet on his breast; 
mechanically he raised his hend to hide the slow- 
fa‘ling tears ; for once more, in memory, he stood 
gazing at the upturned face of hie dead child, 
who had died in giving her baby birth, 

Long years had come and gone since then; 
Time had effected many changes; be had been 
bereft of wife and son: he had tasted much 


Still he exerted hitieelt “hagntj 
thoroughly inso his grandfathe 


the whip,” exclaimed the elder man; " 






og Po hearty. 
Ra 





misery aud some happiness, but that first cruel 


wound had never healed, and now it gaped’ wide 
open, as on the day of his child’s death. 


Rodney didjmot interrupt his gloomy reverie; 


he judged.it best to let him indulge his grief. 


Presently the old man turned round with a 


star. 


“We mush cable to her at once,” he said, *it 


is simply awful to think of that poor child, alone 
‘Tithe midshorw great. city. “Tell to her come 
inumediately,” 


Rodney closed his book and left the room, In 


a way he was deeply grieved at the pitiable plight + 
of his unknown cousin; but vaturally it could 
not be expected that he would betray ay keen an 









. emotion as the elder magiyyOf all the family he 
‘knew only his iz 
him but emp 





the others were to 
ty names, ; 
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lans. 

At the end of a fortnight anggp@nletter arrived 
from Hester ; apretty,pathetie ttle missive, full 
of love and gratitude, endiget..qith aa.un 

I trust | cucremt-ofmagurnfulners. ‘hed taken a pase- 
age, she wrote, in the Savas aDiewes in 
om 





\ You will go to Liverpool, dsodney, 


the poor girl to return t 






I advised her toh n in the tabin. I think I 
would wait un! - confugion ig) abated @ little. 
I hall be bd i oan Aa ; 

Radney ‘ j the 
delay ; he was too deeply interested in the buatle 
and activity of the disembarking to become 
impatient, © 

Neither did Captain Baldwick try his — 
long.” At the very “first: he led “him 
to the cabin, where a young girl, dreseed in deep 
mourning, sat by the table, 

! Mise Stormont” exid the- sailor, ‘here is a 
gentleman come to bid you welcome to 
England.” 

The girl rove hastily, gazing with eager interest 
at the Captain’s companion. 

“Tam your coe Redoar Mordant,” he said 
witha ht emile, “1 have come to conduct you 
to Belmont, Your grandfather is grievously 
vexed at not being able to be present in person, 
but he is far from eatrong, so he has sent me as & 


substitute.” 
“ You’are kind,” the girl said falteringly, 
tthe tears stood in her eyes. 


and he noticed . 
“You bave had a good voyage?” he said, 


| questioninely, forthe sake.of diverting her atten- 
ti 


ion, 
. Her face brightened. : 
Tes,” she auswored, “and Captain Baldwicks 





iy he " pS 
feeling the pressure of ome friendly, 





capily tarned from 
“a hear Dr. Swan's opixion,”, declared, 
you would send a note, requesting him 
is evening!” Th ts 

inly, I will write now ; Bgray can ride 






Ag Rodney anticipated, the doc sremptorily 
vetoed Mr. Mordant’a design. It ld be Jittle, 
apt of nese, he aftitmed, a: ss flying in 
he face of Providence, apd-he could not under- 


er for the consequences,’ 
M4, ce,” he concluded, “Wg to remain 
e\ny at . Ms, Rodney can @ayily manage, 
nih you will be better able to give the young lady 
me in your own house,” 
‘reluctantly Mr, Mordant consented to 
follow.t unsel, which in his heart he felt to 
be judichous, and accordingly to Rediey., was 


entrusted the. duty of \pilotiog hie cousin cy 9 stature she wae tall. and. 


Belmont, i 
The day before the Savannah was expected. he 
travelled to Liverpool, and immediately sought 
out the agents of the Company in order.te Pe 
he necessary inquiries. spesly’ 
Then he betook 


for the morning,-his heart ' 
feeling of curiosity. Hitherto he had speculated 
little concerming his unseen relative, but: now he 
found himself wondering what ehe would be 
like, , 


i 
é 


“Of course we must make her welcome,” he | 
| said to himself, “‘ but Iam afraid it will prove 


somewhat of a bore, having to consult the tastes 
and inclinations of this strange young person. 
However, it will have to be borne,” and with the 
heroic determination of making himself agree- 
able to his cousin he fell aeleep. 

After breakfast next morning he walked to the 
docks, in time to witness the good ship Savannah 
brought to her moorings. 

The day, though cold, wae fine and clear, and 
ied gazed with interest at the scene around 

im. 
Amongst the crowd he caught a glimpse of the 
gentleman whom he had interviewed on the pre- 
ceding evening, and who now cheerfully volun- 
teered his assistance. 

* Come with me,” he said, “I'l warrant 
Captain Baldwick has taken good care of the 
young lady; he is a great favourite with the 
fair sex, 
grizzied beard.” 

Rodney followed his guide, who introduced 
him to the Captain, 

“ Miss Stormont!” the latter exclaimed, “ yes, 






















4 


toybis hotel to wait 


There he is, that tall man with the | 


has been so good} T.can never be sufficiently 


hat you have leit your sorrow behind ; it-must 
be cur endeavour to. make you happy.” 

The Captain, who noade some excuse to 
yetire, now rejoined ther, and Rodney added hie 
thanks to those of \big cousin. for the kindly 
attention which had been bestowed. upon her’ 
during ihe voyage, ‘ ‘ a 

Then, after a warm leave-taking, they Jef the 
ship, and to the hotel, as there ho 
train due for the next hour... Ps 


Haring seen, the gl 





Belmont. CS OER 
There was little oremspevties a ng the vo 
duxing the railway journey, dor Hester was stil 
we vin grief, ancl her eompanion. occupied 
jn, silently admiriag her be 






dima ghtnese : 
not altogether conceal ber Jovelire 


possesced.an abundance of juxurious, wavy 
hair, of w pele poe colour, ‘brushed neatly 
bees fe a — — ae 
» Her were & roy; her complesic 
fair, oy she had regular, delicately-chiselled’ 


“Her hands and feet were small and shapely, 
and when she spoke there wasa pleasant, 

ring in her voice which Rodgaey thought 
delicious, 3 

At Worsley the train stopped, and with 
courtly grace he astieted her to alight : 
| You are nearly at your journey’s end now, 
he eaid cheerfully, “let me take you to the 
carrisgs, Pe —to the serving-mian, who 
approached—" there is a pile of lu with 
Miss Stormont’s namé, labelled for the Hall, We 
| will take what the carriage will hold; the rest 
can be placed in the cloak-room until your 
return, Now, Hester—~you do not mind my 
calling you Hester, do you? Miss Stormont 
sounde eo stiff and formal,” 

‘Ob, fo,” she said eagerly, “it will put me 
more at my eaee,” 

“ That is right 3 we muet be good friends, you 
know, because I live at the Hall, and we shal) see 
a great deal of each other.” . 

As the catriage drove up to Belmont he said— 

“There is your grandfather on the steps ; he 
is eager to give you a hearty welcome home. 
| Hester started nervously. 

Home! Ab, what did not that word recall to 
her memory! Was it possible, she wordered, 
that she should learn to look upon this place as * 
home ? 

But there was little time for speculation. 
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Leaning upon Rodney's strongarm, she mounted 
the steps, and in another moment was crying her 
in the arms of the white-haired old 


te tact, went out, softly 


“She will be calmer, later on,” he mused; “a 
good burst of tears will clear the atmosphere.” 
And he wandered out again into the hail to 
give directions concerning his cousin's luggage. 


CHAPTER IL 


‘Waegn the first bell rang Rodney descended to 
“the drawing-room in the hope of securing a few 
moments’ conversation with his cousin before 
dioner; aud it was with conscious disappoint- 
ment he received the news that she would not 
appear that night, 

“The poor child is tired and ‘harassed,” Mr. 
Mordant explained, “and begged that we would 
excuse her,'d fear ghe has taken’ her father's 
death very much to heart.” 

“Grief has aot detracted’ much from her 
beauty,” remaarked Rodney, sbsently. 

A gleam of pride shone in the other's suaken 


“No,” he said, ‘dreamily, “she hae her 
mother’s looke, Hester lives again in her child. 
But, come, let us go into dinner.” 

His manner was strangely excited; he ate and 
drank little, and ad the conclusion of the meal 
went straight to his room. 

“ T should prove but sorry company,” he said, 
apologetically ; “you will be better without me.” 

Rodney nod ? wae 

' manage,” ‘he said, with 
amile; “I have not exhausted the last 
magazines yet,” 

Meanwhile, Hester, clad in a loose dressing 
gown, and with her beautiful hair flowing negli- 
gently over Ker shoulders, sab by the fire in ber 
pretty chanaber absorbed in t. 

For a long time she could think of nothiug but 
the dead man lying cold and still in that sad 
‘New World. 

To her he had been almost literally everything 
—father, mother, lovers and friends. _ Their lives, 
had been the complements each of the other; and 
even now she could hardly realise that death had 
taken him from her, : 

So entirely absorbed had they been in each 
other that, with one solitary exception, no one 
of the outside world had been admitted to their 
intimacy. 

Thus it happened that when the end came 
with auch unexpected swiftness Hester found 
borself in a strange land, alone and penniless. 

The traces of tears still stained her cheeks, but 
there was now creeping, though 
as yet she was but balf-conscious of it, a strange 
new feeling of comfort. 

These Gid World relatives had treated her with 
surprising kindness ; she had looked for a brief 
shelter from the storms which: encompassed her 
— it appeared as i€ she had found a permauent 
poms, 

Still there was one little point which troubled 
her proud sensitive nature.. In her heart she 
lid not believe it would make any difference in 
their behaviour, but as yet they were unaware of 
her absolutely dependent position, . ‘ 

She paar | her little purse and gazed at its 
scanty contents with » sigh. These few pounds 
represented the extent of her worldly wealth, 


beyond. them she  f grsesen nothing. 
5 ncaa ol a, iy vg Bothiog can be 
one until” morning at the t t- 
aa will is ae ery plain.” ath 
Indressing dlowly guished the light 
aud lay dowm,. She scarcely expected to bi 
but the fatigue occasioned by the journey and 
greater than she imagined, and 
ae long she “dropped off into a peaceful 
slu Sy oh afl 
in the morning she encountered Rodney on his 
way to the : room, 


e 


leasant 
atch of 


“ Thank you, yea, Ihave not enjoyed sucha 
refreshing sleep since my father died.” 

She spoke bravely, though it cost her a great 
effort ; but it was not fair, she argued, to obtrude 
her personal griefa on the notice of others, In 
the privacy of her room she could indulge in 
the luxury of sorrow, but ia public she would 
conceal the care which still oppressed her. 

Mr. Mordant greeted her warmly ; he was de- 
lighted with the alveration in her sppearance, 

“ Your presence will exert quite a humanising 
effect,” laughed Rodney, as they sat down to 
table ; “I fear we aré rapidly degenerating into 
@ state of barbarism,” 


unless indeed the art of compliment is ingrained 
in your nature.” 

hey laughed and chatted now without re- 
straint ; while Mr, Mordant, saying little, sat 
with his eyes fixed on Hester's face. 

After breakfast, Rodney, who to his intense 
disgust had an important business engagement, 
which it was imposaible to avoid, went out, leav- 
ing Hester to accompany her grandfather to the 


adjoiaing room. 

She drew his chair to the fire, placed his 
papers ready to his hand, and finding a low foot- 
stool, sat down at his feet. 


Shekept the tears from her eyes, though every 
movement brought back with a painful vividness 
the memory of the old life, gone now, alas! for 
ever, 

Mr, Mordant gently stroked the golden hair, 

* You are very like your mother, dear,” he said, 
slowly. 

Yes,” she assanted thoughtfully, " of course I 
did not know her, but my father always said the 
same, and I have her bots h, See !.” 

She pressed the spring the lockeb hanging 
round her neck, and the lid flew open, exposing 
to view the likeness of a beautiful girl, the very 
counterpart of Hester herse!f, 

For several seconds neither spoke, and then Mr, 
Mordant said, tremulously,—~ 

“ Yes, dear, that is your mother’s picture, and 
it. might easily be taken for yours. Child, [I am 
truly grieved for your great sorrow ; bub indi- 
rectly it has brought a gleam of happiness to a 
lunely old man, With your hand in mine to 
atrengthan me; with the beauty of your face 
hovering near, T shall not tear the descent into 
the shadow of the valley.” 

He spoke so earnestly, with so much feeling 
and such genuine affection, that the words she 
would have uttered died on her tongue. 

Still it was necessary to make an effort, He 
must not remain ia ignorance of the truth. 

“Do you know,” she began tentatively, *‘ that 
Tam very poor ¥ that it will be necessary for me 
to earn toy living in the world?” 

He stopped her gently, but firmly. 

* Heater,” he said, and there was such a world 
of sad reproach in his tone that she hung her head, 
‘* Hester 1” atill more gently, ‘have you for- 
gotten that your mother was my daughter? Let 
me hear uo more of earning a living. Belmont 
and all I possess is yours and Rodney’s.” 

She kissed his hand, and her tears flowed fast, 

“You are too good to me,” she murmured 
softly ; ‘‘ what have I done to merit such kind. 
néas 7” 

Mr, Mordant bent down and kissed the up- 
turned face, 

“You are my child,” he whispered, “and you 
have come to gladden my declining years. Now, 
ius not think of ourselves, Tell me of your 
father, poor Hugh. He- was very dear to me in 
the old days.” 

For once the morning papers lay neglected on 
the table while Mr. Mordant sat listening eagerly 
to Hester's story. 

“Ah, my dear,” he said, soothingly, as she 
brought the narrative to a close, “ we must try 
and help you to forget.” 

| ‘The girl smiled sadly to herself, but she did not 
answer, and then they began to converse about 
the future, until Roduey, coming back post haste 
from his appointment, interrupted them. 

Casting a glance round the room he said with 
& stmile,-— 





“Your words belie you,”’ she said brightly, | 


ginning to work early. I protest that the Times 
is still uncut, and it is close upon luncheou 
time.” 

Mr. Mordant laughed pleasantly. 

“Tt is something of a miracle,” he admitted ; 
"but the morning has passed go swiftly that I 
have really found no time to look at the papers, 
However, after luncheon you shall take your 
cousin for a drive,and I wil! devote myself to 
making up arrears.” 

Accordingly, an hour later, Hester, warmly 
| wrapped up, took her seat in the stylish dog-cart 
| which Rodney had ordered to be got ready. 

“The country must be very beautiful in the 

summer-time,” she said, as they bowled merrily 
along. : 
“Yes!” he aasented, “we are very proud of 
our scenery; there are many charming spots 
within easy distance. Ab! there is Mrs. Birt 
wistle,” and he raised his hat asa lady approached, 
in a little basket-carriage, drawn by two fat sleek 
ponies, 

Mrs, Birtwistle stopped, and Rodney, imitating 
her example, pulled up his horse, 

“Y intended calling at Belmont,” she began 
briskly, and, thea with a glance at Hester, 
paused. 

Rodney, who divined quite easily the reason 
for ihe little woman's manmuyre, and who was 
not a little amused thereby, introduced his 
cousin, 

“ Miss Stormont has but recently arrived from 
| America,” he said, “1 am taking her for a breezy 
| drive across the moors,” 
| A gleam of humour slid into the lady's blue 
| eyes, 
of Ah, be careful, Rodney,” she said, ‘*do not 
lose yourself, Give my respecte to Mr, Mordant, 
I think I will defer my call for the presen!,” aad 
with a smiling adieu to Hester she passed on. 

“She is our nearest neighbour,” Rodney ex- 
plained; ‘a trifle eccentric, perhaps, but with a 
good heart, I hope you two will become good 
friends.” 

“I think f shall like her,” Hester said cordially ; 
‘she has a sweet face.” 

"Do you ride?” her companion asked pre- 
sently. 

“No; Lam sorry if the confession lowers me 
in your estimation; but I am a poor horse- 
woman,” 

“ You will soon improve,” he said, eagerly. “I 
will give you lessons, There is a horse in the 
stables that will suit you well.” 

“T fear you will not find mean apt pupil,” ahe 
said, with alittle laugh ; “but I will do my best 
mot to disgrace your teaching.’ 

e drive came to au end ab last, and Rodaey 
weut to his room to dress for dinacr, . There was 
ample time, and he did not appear to be in any 
particular burry, 

Catching.sight of his reflection in the glass he 
smiled bitterly. 

“T am afoo!,” he muttered, domentertaining 
such a notion. What posaible chanos could I 
have of winning a beautiful gir) like that? 
Already she is learning te look upon me asa kind 
of brother. And yet, madness though it be, I 
love ber.” 

He was a blunt man, not given to disrcuising 
plain facts, and io his heart he knew that, for 
good orill, he loved this girl with all the strength 
of his nature, 

“And I scarcely know ier,” bo said, with a 
half-mocking laugh ; ‘a few hours ago she was a 
‘perfect stranger, and now i! seems aa if she bad 
become a part of my life,” 

And aa the days passed his love grew and 
strengthened until it became more completely a 

art of himself. The beautiful face haunted 
im ; he could not get it out of his mind. 

Turn where he would the soft brown eyes 
looked inbo his ; the low, rich, musical voice rang 
in his ears, and the touch of the shapely fingers 
made his veins burs, as if with liquid fire, 

No one save Mrs. Birtwistle even guessed his 
secret, » Heater realised his devoted attention, 
but she kad not the least auspicion of the passion 
which inspired ib, 

She honestly liked this handsome, accomplished 
‘man, and she made no sécreb of her friendship , 











eT y must’ M4 you, & second compliment 
this ‘omy ma Pas the leaven is be- 


but of love her conduct betrayed not a sign. 
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Rodoey had gauged her feelings accurately 
from the very first ; she looked upon him in the 
f f a brother, and her sentiment toward 
him was that of an affectionate sister. 

She lived before him freely and unconcernedly; 
they passed whole days in each other’s company ; 
walking, riding, driving ; and often after dinner | 
she would sit and sing to him for hours. 

And al] this without the ghost of an idee— 
how cruelly he was suffering! Once or iwice he 
tried to tear himself away; but after all the 
effort was a feeble one, and only half-hearted. 

‘'To what purpose,” he said miserably, “even 
if I placed the width of the globe between ue, 
would my pain be avy the less keen? I love her. 
Could any length of absence, could any interval 
of space, weaken my passion? No; the mischief 
is done, and if I cannot win her love there will 
be little happiness henceforth in wy life. But if 
it be possible I will win her; she must in time 
learn to love me,” 

So the weeks and the months passed-—a bright 


Vlaphet 
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| 


The girl’s face brightened. 

‘Is it necessary to ask that /” shesaid. “ Have 
I a greater friend on earth than yourself?” 

Ah! Hester, Hester, if we only knew the 
power of a few careless words, even honestly 
spokeu, how jealously should we guard our lips ! 

“You must come to my ball, Rodney, and 
your cousin shall give you the first dance,” 
laughed Mra. Birtwistle; “remember, it is a 
bargain.” 

“T shall not forget,” he answered, and the 
sound of the whistle came to him with a sigh of 
relief, for his cheeks were a burning red, and he 
longed to be alone. 

He did not return straight home, but dis- 
missing the groom, turned the mare's head in 
the opposite direction, and drove recklessly across 
the moors, 

He was painfully excited ; his brain was dizzy ; 
he wanted air. Even here on the open moor he 
felt stifled, aud incapable of drawing a full 
breath, 





joyous period for Hester-—but for her cousin a 
time of doubts and fears and keen misgivings. 

His suit made little progress, but he did not 
wholly despair, for he flattered himself that at 
least he had no rival—a circumstance which 
unconsciously gave him a falee feeling of 
security, 





CHAPTER III. 


Mone than » year had elepsed since Hester 
became an inmate of Belmont Hall, when one 
morning Mrs, Birtwistle, who had taken a great 
fancy to the beautifu) American, as she insisted 
upon styling Hester, called. 

The London season was at its height, and the 
little woman cherished a burning desire to carry 

ff her young friend to town. 

Rodney's alliance had been previously secured, 
and she experienced no difficulty with Mr. Mor- 
dant ; but for a long time Hester refused to give 
her consent. 

Mrs, Birtwistle, however, overruled her objec- 
tions one by one, and stuck to her point so 
persistently that at length the girl was forced 
reluctantly to yield. 

“ Why were you so unwilling to go to town!” 
Rodney asked later in the day, when they were 
alone together 

The gir! looked into his face sadly. 

“J was thinking of grandpa,” she answered, 
frankly, “I am afraid hie strength ie failing 
very rapidly. Can you wonder that I should 
have littleinclination for gsiety when I remember 
how irail a hold he has on life?” 

You are a good girl, Hester,” exclaimed her 
companion, earnestly ; ‘ but believe me, you can 
go and enjoy yourself for a week or two with a 
clear conscience, He is certainly growing weaker, 
but he has no disease ; he may live for years yet. 
Besides, I shall be at home, and I promise faith 
fully to send for you the very instant that such 
& course seems necessary.” 

She smiled at him through her tears. 

“Tam @ foolish girl,”’ she said,“ but you are 
strong and patient ; I sometimes wonder what I 
bave dove to merit such kindness,” 

Rodney gazed into her eyes a moment. The 
desire was strong within him to clasp her in his 
arme and kisa the beautiful rosy lips. 

‘I love you, my darling,” trembied on his 
tongue, but the sickening dread of a refusal 
paralysed his voice, and he did not give the 
words utterance. 

Had he done eo who chal) say how widely 
different this story might have been, for at that 
moment Hester Stormont’s heart was strangely 
moved. 

Shivering slightly she turned away and the 
one opportunity which had come to che hand- 
some love-stricken man was a thing of the past, 

In afew days Mrs, Birtwistle’s arrangements 
were complete, and one morning Rodney drove 
his cousin to the station. 

“T will not wish you good-bye,” he said, cheer- 
fully, holding her hand a trifle longer than was 
absolutely needful; “if all is well here I may 
run up myself for a day or two, Should you 
vare to see me?” 


In the first flush of his joyous exaltation he 
| dreamed that the happiness for which he longed 
so ardently was within his grasp; that he had 
but to stretch forth his hand to secure it. 
Presently however came the inevitable re- 
action. Was he not deceiving himself? On 
| what slender grounds was he building this hope. 
lA bright smile and a few words of friendship. 
Surely his wits must be deserting him ! 
| But then again, simple as the words were, how 
much they might be intended to convey! What 
a depth of meaning might lie hidden beneath ! 
Pshaw!'” he cried, impatiently, ‘‘ why have 
I acted so foolishly? Why not have put the 
matter to the test, and saved myself this tor- 
ture?” 

He did not put his answer into words, but his 
heart instinctively told him the truth, and he 
sighed deeply. 

The house seemed very diemal and depressed 
now that Hester. had gone; it was, to use Mr. 
Mordant’s expression, like the gloom of a winter 
evening following 2 glorious day of summer. 

“ Hester has unfitted us for the old life,” he 
said, plaintively ; ‘we shall never return to it 
with content,” and his hearer groaned 
wardly, 

She wrote almost every day, and one morning, 
in addition to her dainty missive, the bag con- 
tained a letter from Mra, Birtwistle, addressed to 
Rodney. 

After reading through a page or two of com- 
mon-place Rodney came to the gist of the com- 
munication. 


‘hm 


' 


“Do not fail to run up, if only fora day,” his 
fair correspondent advised ; “the date of my 
ball is fixed for the sixteenth. I have been 
eafe-guarding your intereste to the best of my 
ability, but I greatly fear there is mischief 
brewing. a belle-cousine has met Edric, whose 
| acquaintance ib appears she made in America, 
| where he travelled as Mr, Montem. I cannot 
| ascertain her sentiments precisely, but there is 
no doubt whatever concerning his, His atten- 
tions are openly canvassed. Were I in your 
place I should wait no longer; indeed, I think 
you have acted unwisely in having delayed until 
now, However, we cannot alter the past, but 
we can atleast take steps for the future. Give 
my beet respecte to Mr, Mordant, and believe me 
to be sincerely your friend, 


GrerTrvuDs BrrtwisTir.” 





Rodney glanced at the elder man, who was 
happily engaged in reading Hester's letter. 

“Can you spare me for a day or two!” he 
asked ; “ our friend has sent me an invitation to 
her dance.” 

“Certainly, my boy, certainly; go and enjoy 
yourself.” Rodney winced, “ Hester appears 
to be getting on famously ; here, read her letter. 
Ah ! youth is a glorious privilege !” 

By the first train the next morning Rodney, 
sick al heart, was on his way to London, If his 
chance had been slizht before he knew that in 
opposition to Edric it would rapidly diminish to 
zero, 





The latter was the grandson of Mr. Mordant’s 


both to Rodney and Hester, For man 
owing chiefly to a quarrel between the brothers, 
there had been little intercourse between the two 
branches of the family, and of the younger line 
Edric was now the so) ntative. 

Rodney smiled bitterly as he lay back in the 
corner of the iage against the cushioned par- 
tition, for he knew intuitively that every pulsation 
a mighty engine was bearicg him onward to 
defeat, 

Yet, notwithstanding his depression, he ex- 
perienced a thrill of fierce joy, when, on entering 
his friend’s drawing-room, Hester, ‘her face 
wreathed in smiles, came forward with out- 
stretched hand to greet him. 

‘Tam so glad,” she exclaimed with genuine 
warmth ; “is all well at Belmont?” 

“Yes!” he said, “ but of course we have.miseed 
you very much; deprived of your civilising iv- 
fluence I fear we have relapsed somewhat into 
barbarism,” 

* You must not say that,” brightly. “ Do you 
know, since I have been in London I have ea 
charming discovery ; | hadao idea you were 50 
celebrated a personage. Scores of people have 
been chanting your praises in my ears.” 

“Ah!” with a touch of bitterness, “it is but 
a handful of words. Popularity is easily gained, 
and is worthless when one haa acquired it, Ii is 
an ill salve for a wounded heart.” ~ 
The girl looked at him in surprise. She had 
not seen him in this mood before, and knew not 
what to make of it, 

Fortunately the entrance of Mrs. Birtwistle at 
this juncture created a divereion, and her tact 
soon put them at ease. 

" By the way,” exclaimed that lady presently, 
“your cousin Edric is in town, you will most 
probably meet him this evening. It will be quite 
areuvion, Hester made his acquaintance in the 
States, and recognised him the other night at 
Lady Dorley’s.” 

The girl looked up shyly. 

“ Was it not strange !” she said ; “ he was almost 
the only friend my poor father had; but I had 
no idea he was a distant relative. You see he 
always passed by the name of Montem in 
America.” 

Rodney turned the conversation ; he had no 
desire to join in a discussion concerning his rival. 

“Do nob forget you have promised me the 
first dance,” he said, and Hester laughing!y 
declared she was locking forward to it with 
infinite zest. 

That her report of Rodney’s popularity was not 
exaggerated was instantly manifest when he 
entered the ball-room, People ofall kinds sought 
his society ; men of high rank and beautiful 
ladies vied with each other in welcoming him, 
and Hester was conscious of a sensation of pride 
when, leaning upon his arm, she took her place 
in the dance. 

The two formed a noble pair, and many a glance 
of admiration, perhaps not altogether unmixed 
with envy, was directed toward them. 

Resolutely thrusting away his gloomy fore- 
bodings Rodney abandoned himeelf to his present 
delicious happiness, 

As if forewarned some invisible spirit of 
the impending blow he flung himself into the 
passing pleasure in a speciee of intoxication. 

He had always danced euperbly; now be 
excelled himeelf. His eyes shone; his cheeks 
were flushed, and a happy smile lit up the hand- 
ot Redes positive), handsome,” observed 

is ey positively grows han 6,” observ 
Lady Reehg to her hostess; “it must be the 
effect of your bracing Yorkshire air.” 

Mrs. Birtwistle laughed. 

"Do not trouble to wander so far afield,” she 
replied, “' there is the potent magic, close to his 
side, and here,” hastily, “if I mistake not, is the 
antidote,” and Lady Dorley, following the 
direction of her friend’s glance, perceived Edric 
Mordant making his way up the room. 

Lady Dorley shrugged her shoulders e s 
ively ; evidently Edric was no favourite of 

“Qood-looking enough,” she said, quietly, “ and 
honourable, I have no doubt ; but it is ridiculous 
to compare him with Rodney. The latter hae 
fifty times his strength of character.” 


years, 





younger brother, and consequently second cousin 


And a handsome inheritance into the bargain. 
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Yet it will make no difference,” prophesied her 
friend 3; "in my opinion the girl would take 
Radrie if not @ penny.” 

“ Then I pity the other with all my heart. He 
is not the man to sigh an hour over his wasted 
passion, and then find solace in the charms of 
another woman. Mark my word; should she 
refuse him she wil] his death-warrant.” 

“She will refuse him,” exclaimed Mrs. Birt- 


wistle, sighing mournfully. See! she has just 
caught sight of Edric; one has but to look into 
her face to read the truth.” 


The speaker was not the only one tonctice the 


alteration in Hester’s manner. Rodney saw id | 


also, and instantly divining the cause, lost the 
look of gaiety which up to that moment had 
characterised him. 

Unconscious of the pain at his heart, the girl 
said brightly, — 

“ There is Edric croseing the room ; you will 
be pleased to see him, wil! you not?” 

The music had ceased, and he waa leading her 
back to Mrs, Birtwistle. 

His face had grown strangely pale,and the 
brilliant light had faded from his eyes, 

“Hester!” he said abruptly, as they ap- 
nage an their hostess, and the girl was startled 

y the depth of passion in his voice, “ wil] you 
sit oub our next dance? I must speak to you 
before returning to Belmont, and there may not 
be another opportunity.” 

“ Certainly,” she replied, looking puzzled, “but 
I thought you said there was nothing amise at 
Belmont ¢ 

“No!” he said, half bitterly, ‘‘ do not be un- 
easy, What I have to say is of personal 
nature,” 

Then without, giving the girl time to reply he 
resigned her to the care of their hostess, and 
having exchanged a few words with Lady Dorley 
he betook himself to the further end of the 
room, unwil to encounter the smiling face of 
the man he believed to be his successful rival. 

“T thought I perceived my cousin,” ex- 
laimed Edric, as a few minutes later he joined 
the group of ladies, ‘‘ surely I could not have 
been mistaken }” 
ded Hester ; “ we were dancing 
together when you entered, but he disappeared 
a minute since,” 

“Weill, I shall probably see him before the 
night is over. But the music ie beginning. 
This is my dance, is ib not?” and with a bow to 
the elder ladies he led Hester away. 


oe 


CHAPTER IV. 


From the adjoining room the strains of the 
waltz came fl g in with a delicious dreami- 
news ; one could hear the rhythmical movement 
of many feet, and catch the subdued echo of many 
voices, 

But Hester Stormont,. seated with her cousin 
Rodney in Mrs. Birtwisile’s beautiful conserva- 
tory, heard nothing of all these sounds, 

She was conscious only of a half-frightened 
and wholly painful sensation. 

Since the termination of the first dance she 
had experienced little pleasure in the bal). 

Two questions haunted her, forbidding any 
hope of What wasit Rodney wanted, and 
why he looked so strangely ? 

Now that the critical moment had arrived, 
when these riddles were to be solved, her mind 
was filled with a foreboding of evil. 

She glanced at her cousin shyly. How strong 
and brave and handsome he looked, but how 
stern, and how unlike Edric ! 

Even in the midst of the fears that assailed 
her her cheeks flushed a rosy red as she thought 
of the latter with his laughing blue eyes, and 
—_ captivating bonhomie, 

@ was proud of Rodney; proud of his 
strength and e, of his manly bearing and 
reputation. But mingled with her pride was a 
half-defined and little understood feeling of fear. 

She felt like a little child in the presence of 
some mysterious force, whose vast powers are 
but dimly comprehended. 

Suddenly. the sound of Rodney’s voice broke 
the silence, 








“Hester,” he aaid tremulously, ‘ can you 
guess why I have bropght you here }” 

She met his glance frankly. 

“Not” she replied, “except that you have 
something important to tell me.” 
Her companion turned aside his head quickly ; 
he had no desire that rhe should see the abject 
hopelessness stamped upon it, As yet he had | 
not even thrown the dice, but her total uncon- | 
sciousness assured him of the inevitable result, | 

Still he would go through with the dreary | 
farce. She did not love him now, simply be- 
cause she had regarded him aa a brother, but his 
avowal would cauee her to examine her heart. 

‘* Hester 1” he began again, “in justice te my- 
self I cannot return to Belmont without having 
first unburdened my mind of its secret,”’ 

She noticed the strange trembling of his voice, 
and wondered greatly ; weakness was not one of 
her cousin’s characteristida, 

“Yes?” she said, questioningly. 

“Have patience with me, Hester. This. may 
prove but @ trivial incident in your career, but 
to me it is a question of life or death—of happi- 
ness or unending misery.” 

She began to understand him uow, in part, but 
not wholly, 





“You wrong me, Rodney,” she exclaimed ; 
“nothing which touches your welfare can appear 
trivial t6 me. My sense of gratitude is too strong 
for that, and my persgnal esteem too great. 
Were you my brother I could not care more for 
your interests than I do.” 

“Yes, that is it!” he interrupted, excitedly. 
‘‘T have been foolish ; my reason has played me 
falee ; J should have placed the truth, from the 
first, in a clear light. I have been blind, apd 
have deliberately blinded you. Heaven help me, 
if it be too late to repair the mischief! Ah, my 
dear one, your face teaches me that the veil is 
being rent ; you are ming to read my heart, 
Yes, itis the truth, my darling, I love you. From 
the moment of our first meeting I have loved 

ou, and every day bas witnessed the strengthen- 
ing of my passion, i did not speak, because my 
passion made me timorous. saw that you 
liked me in a sisterly fashion, and I dreaded lest 
any rash speech on my part should erect a barrier 
between us, : 

“Then, again, I had hope in the future. I 
dreamed that you might gradually learn to care 
for me in the way I wished; but the time has 
come when I can no longer preserve silence, The 
task is too immense ; it is beyond the powers of 
human endurance. You cannot by any possi- 
bility imagine what the torture of these last few 
weeks has been. Even at the risk of a lifetime 
of misery I must speak. Hester, my darling, can 
you bid me hope? Can you be my wife!” 

The girl burst into a violent fit of weeping. 
She dared not trust herself to look at him; she 
was overwhelmed by his intense tragic earnest- 
ness, 

How he loved her! That at fitst was the 
one dominant thought in her mind. 

It appeared marvellous that thie man, towering 
above the mass of hie fellows in strength and 
intellect, should lavish such devotion upon her. 

And that she should refuse to accept his offer- 
ing! Was it possible? Could she of set purpose 
decline to take this treasure which waa laid at 
her feet } 

She was strangely agitated. The very strength 
of his character worked upon her mind. This 
man was no “gilded youth,” no ‘social butter- 
fly” capable of flitting lightly from flower to 
flower. 

She realised fully that his love was his life ; 
that out of it, constiously or unconsciously, he 
had built his raft which her refusal would ship- 
wreck eternally. 

Must hers be the hand to shatter the plank to 
which he clung! It seemed a cruel thing to do, 
She looked back upon the past twelve months 
with a sigh, ; 

Notwithstanding her sad bereavement she had 
been very happy, and to that happiness Rodney | 
had been the chief contributor. How kind he 
had been to her; how gentle and tender ; and 
this was to be his recompense ! 





Still, she must be true to herself, and her 
heart told her that she did not love him. But if, 


for one of them, the future must bea dreary 
blank, was it not fitting that she should coffer 
herself as the sacrifice } 

She owed him much ; could she no? seize this 
opportunity for repayment ? : 

here was something savouring of heroiem in 
the idea which attracted her imagination strongly ; 
but was she equal to the task | 

Could she undertake this life-ic 
carry it euccessfully to the exd 

She was chrewd enough to perceive that euch 
® resolution once formed would admit of no 
faltering, for should he ever gain an inkling of 
the truth the remedy would prove worse than 
the disease, 

Could she do it? Could she exist in such an 
atmosphere of deceit} Was it possible for her to 
live this living lie } 


ng burden, and 


There could be but one answer to this question 


and she knew it. 

She raised her eyes, swiroming with tears, and 
eseayed to speak. Her auswer must hurt him 
terribly, but at least it would possess the merit 
of honesty. ‘ 

Rodney stood by, watching in silence ; his face 
white, his lips tightly pressed together. 

For long she could utter no articulate sound, 
the words appeared to choke her; and even in 
the depth of his own misery the man’s heart was 
filled with compassion, 23 : 

“You are suffering, my darling,” he eaid, 
piteously, “and I am the cause, I bave been too 
precipitate ; in my selfishness I have frightened 
you. Do not answer me now. | will wait. When 
you come home you shall tell me. Have no fear 
for me. Whether you bring happiness or misery 
I shall be prepared. Love cannot be forced, and 
if you do not love me——ab, well, I am strong ! 

“ My friend, my dear chiva’rous friend,” she 
cried, “how can I answer you! How can I 
wring your noble heart! Rodney, forgive me! 
Oh, my friend, I never dreamed of this. 

“No!” be said slowly, “it is a great shock, and 
I am to blame, My vehemence has hurt you, 
and I can only plead my strong prseion 

She gazed at him with a curious wonder 
Even now he thought only of her happiness ; 
ignoring his own cruel wound, 

“ Do not consider me,” she exclaimed wildly, “J 
hesitate not for myself but for you. Rodney, I 
despise myself ; but I must tell you the truth 
and it is the truth that I do not love you in the 
way you would have me, Asa dear friend, a6 a 
kind, affectionate brother, you hold the firet 
place in my heart. But that is nob what you 
desire, and I cannot deceive you. Oh, Rodney, you 
have done so much for me, and now, now——~ 

“Hush!” he interrupted gently, ‘you must 
not blame youreelf, Besides,” with a ghost-like 
smile, “the time may come when you will learn 
to love me.” 

He was so obviously clinging to a last despe- 
rate hope that ehe could ecarcely findin her heart 
to tear it from his grasp. 

But her sense of honour compelled her to dea! 
even this added blow. : 

Her eyes had a wistful, pleading expression 
that half maddened him. Beet 2 

" Rodney,” she said, brokenly, “it is wiveat 
to accept the situation unreservedly. It 
would be cruel to leave you to hope for what will 
almost certainly never happen. You see,” she 
continued, laying her hand upon his arm, ‘I 
have learned so completely to look upon you aa 
my brother that there is no room left for nny 
other kind of feeling.” 

Her companion shivered perceptibly. 

“ Hester,’ he said, “let me ask you one ques 
tion. Have you promised to be the wife of 
another man ?” 

“No!” she answered frankly, though a wave 
of colour flushed her cheeks and brow. 

He stood Jooking at her with an odd kind of 
embarrassment. 

“I trust you will not be offended,” he said 
awkwardly ; “bub I thought perhaps Edri¢ had 
succeeded where I have failed.” 

“ There ix one other thing,” he added, finding 
she kept silence, for indeed she knew not what 
answer to make, “we need not acquaint your 

randfather with what has happened. He is 
‘ar from strong, and it might worry him, That 
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isall { think, and now farewell dear ; [ shall start 
for Yorkshire in a few hours. 
tirtwistle to you,” 

Bending over he kissed her hand, and 
with 3 sin 


then 


of hia ruiued hopes. 
+ in the ball-room his hostess was eagerly await- 
ing the termination of the interview, and though 
he tried hard to conceal hie emotion; her keen 
sight iustantly detected the aigus of his defeat. 
“Go to her,” he whispered hurriediy, with an 
ivclisoation of his head in the direction of the con- 
servatory ; “it has been very painful, and she has 
thoroughly broken down. 


The little woman nodded. 
T 


ple, manly dignity he left the scene } 


ee cnet eee ye SE ete - eae 


} 


{ will send Mrs, | be proud of I can assure you. 


| 


“Shall I see you again’” she asked ‘The | 
library ia empty, and ! shall not be miaced for a | 
fow minutes.’ 

Rodney considered a moment, He had re- 
veived a cruel wound, and was eager to be alone ; 


but he knew Mrs. Birtwistle was his frieuwd, and 
perhaps it would be as weil if she were made 
sware of his intentions. 


“TY will joix you there,” he said, “im half-an- 
hour’s time,” and turned away, 

His hostess kept him waiting scarcely an 
instant, 

“Well,” she began, briskly, “I presume Edric 
haa spoiled your chance |" 


out there 


is another factor in 
opinion of almost equal import- 


“[T think 60; 

ie case in my 
99 

i 


‘Yes |’ in a slight tone of inquiry. 
You see we have always lived so entirely as 
ther and sister that my proposal: came upon 
xr as a great shock.” 
There is eomething ir 
you purpose doing 1” 
I shall return te 


hat probably. What 


Belmont by the first train, 


aud wait for further news. Should she accept 
tdrvi¢ LT shall go abroad for a tite.” 
“Tid vow know Rdrie 


vas once engaged to 


Lady Mary Manders!” asked his hostess irrele- 


watly, “because it is a fact, though the engage- 
ment was broken off She is in Italy at present ; 
but Thear the family is expected home shortly.” 
“AL 4 
J you will let me know if anything 
urs, will you not?” 
You msy count on me, 
night ¢’ 
“Yes; [have a cab ob the door. Good-bye, 
sui manny, mauy thanks.’ 
He grasped her hand warmly, bowed, and 
ithdrew, 
Whon Mrs, Birtwistle found herself alone in 


the room she said, emphatically,— 


“Tvis wy belief they are a pair of precious 
¢ 
and having thus 


off to her guests. 


RIDE s 


marchea 


eased her mind she 


a ees 


CHAPTER Y. 
Av the moment when Rodney passed through 
ie ball-room, after his interview with Hester, 
his cousin Eéric was standing in the midst of a 
nxoup of men, idly chattering. 


He did not change his position, but his quick | 


s noted the other’s harassed appearance, and 

the emile on his face became deeper. 
‘Ah! Master Rodney,” he exclaimed men 
vily, “this time I rather fancy the hcenours 
reat with the younger branch of the family. It 
appears very much 
has given you your Well one cannot 
obtain everything in this world !” 

‘Ll suppose Rodney has retired on his laurels,” 
oiverved one of the men; ‘ has he finally settled 
down to cultivating the pastoral, I wonder ?” 

That ise question 1 imagine for Phyllis to 
answer,” said another, and there was a general 
taugh, ia which Edric had the good taste nob to 


3 


congé, 


a. 

“My cousiu is a noble ééllow,” he said, 
‘and if he bas grown a little tired of risking his 
life, who shail blame him? He has proved his 
worth,” 


“ You never spoke a truer word,” interposed 


a, and that Hester especially deserves a good } 


as if my charming cousin | 








| and someone, you know, must suffer, 


oe samen t 





grey beard, “Rodney Mordant ia a relative to 
A braver comrade 
never stepped, as I have every reason to know.” 

“Saved your life in the Rockfes, Major, I 
believe }” said the first speaker. 

‘He has saved seores’ of lives,” returned 
Major (uright, warmly, “and risked his own a 
hundred times over, There are very few, believe 
me, who have acquired the right to criticise 
Reduey Mordant,” aud, with a low bow, the 
veteran walked off, leaving hie auditors a little 
perplexed and uncomfortable, 

‘What & testy beggar Kuright is,” said one, 
after a pauwe ; anyone would think we had been 
tearing his favourite to pieses, and,” as Kdric 
left them, “it’s a pity for the youngster his 
cousia ever came back alive. He ia not on good 
terms with old Mr. Mordant, cer(ainly, bat the 
estate is entailed, and must have come to him.” 

“ And the rest would have gone to the pretty 
cousin, so he would have got all the property 
into his own hands.” 


coming home *” 

“T heard so this evening. ‘That wae a queer 
affair, No oue ever seomed to learn the truth 
about it.” 

Meantime, while this gossip was being carried 


on, Edric wandered about the room vainly | 


searching for Hester, 
Presently he encountered Mrs. Birtwistle. 
. - ngs you seen Miss Stormont recently ?” he 
asked. 
That lady smiled brightly. 
‘Are you waiting to claim a dance!” she 
inquired, 
‘I have miseed one already,” ruefully, “and 
she promised me thia next.” 
“To is very distressing,” with » gleam of mis- 
chief, ‘‘but there are still many ladies’ un- 
attached, Your cousin has gone ‘to her room ; 


she is slightly unwell ; the effect no doubt of 


the heat,” and with another amile she passed ou. 
“He has proposed,” said the young man to 
himself, “without a doubt, and been dismissed. 


e ne sh | That is one consolation at all events, but I wish 
cot say the iaformation interests | somehow she had nob run away. Does she care 


for him, I wonder?” and his brow clouded. 
He did not exactly hate Roduey, but he was 


Do you travel all | jealous of him in many ways, most of all perhaps 


in the matter of the reputation which the former 
had acquired. Now he had an opportunity of 


scoring, and his feelings of pleasure were not, 


wholly unconnected with the pain which his 
suceess would inflict upon his rival,’ 

“Shall you be at the Brydons to-morrow?” 
he asked, when he bade his hostess farewell, and 
bis face brightened when she replied in the 
afirmative, 

The next day Hester kept her room until 
lunch time, and when she appeared her face still 
bore traces of the agitation she had undergone, 

“Shall I send an apology to the Brydons, 
dear?” asked the elder lady; “it can be easily 
arranged if you feel unequal to the excite- 
ment?” 

At first Hester felt inclined to ‘fall ia with 
the suggestion, but unwilling to deprive her 
hostess of the evening's pleasure she answered, 
cheerfully. 

" No, I do not think it is worth while. I am 
feeling much better already, and after a quiet 
afternoon I shall be quite well.” 

“As you please, dear. Ry the way, you are 
aware Rodney has returned to Yorkshire?” 

“Yes! be told me last night he was going. 
Oh! Tam so sorry; I could not sleep through 
thinking of him.” 

“Ah! it is very sad, but you must not 
biame yourself! These things rarely go right, 
But we 
will not discuss the subject farther ‘now; it 
excites you.. Take my advice and lie down for 
an hour or two. I will bring you a cup of tea 
presently.” 

Most of the guests had assetnbled when Heater 
arrived at- the Brydona, and- the) room was 


| erowded, but Edric, who had “been waiting 


anxiously, perceived her, and was almost instantly 
ai her side. 


“J had begun to despair,” he said, with his 


s well-built, military-looking man, with an iron- + charming smile, “you have been unwell, ‘have 








you not i—but Mra Birtwistle assured me-id was 
nothing serious,” 
“7 had a 


“Qh, no,” she answered sweetly; 
slight attack of headache. Do nob er Tam 
unaccustomed to this continual whirl of dissipa- 
tion, and it does not suit me, Tf often for 
the calm and quistude of dear old Belmont. 

“That is a sentiment shared’ by most cor 
querors,” he said gallantly, “ their triumph? and 
their conquests weary them.” 

“And am I to infer that you number ms 
amongst the conquerors? You are stooping to 
flattery which I dislike,” 

“Nay,” he protested earnestly, “it’ is not 
fiattery—it i: simple truth, And,” dropping his 
voice toa whisper, “can you pretend to that: 
you are the veritable queen of all this crowd?” 

She supposed his gallantry ought to have 
pleased her, instead of which she conacions 
of a false chord-~a jarring note—and insensibly 
she drew a comparison between this fair-haired 


| blue-eyed lover and that other whom she had 
“By the way, is it true that Lady Marg is | 


sent away with a bruised and wounded heart. 

The feeling, however, was bub momentary. 
The presence of this man threw s glamour 
around her ; she was charmed by his handsome 
face and clear blue eyes—fascinated by his man- 
ner, e 
She felt her face flush, her pulse quicken, aud 
the warm blood sweep’ faster through her veins 
when he spoke. : 

The touch of his hand thrilled through her, 
making every nerve tingle, and she forgot every- 
thing except that che was with the mau w 
loved veoh Rage aie 

The night was growing when, leaning upon 
his pb she wandered out from. the crovaen 
ball-room. 

This time she was fully ared tor what waa 
about to happen, ‘and it did not surprise her in 
the least when Edric avowed his love, 

Mrs. Birtwistle ssw them go out, and watched 
for their return, hoping against hope that even at 
the last moment Hester might draw back. 

“He has a smooth tongue and a handsome. 
face,” she said to herself, “and there [ siticerely 
believe his virtues end, It is a thousand pities! 
And to break Rodney’s heart for a nonentity like 
that ; upon my word it makes me wild.” 

She had grown very fond of the girl during 
the last few months, and no doubt, too, ber 
interest in Rodney prejudiced her mind against 
his rival. 

Presently she saw them come back and turned 
aside to hide the vexation which Edric’s face 
caused her. 

His eyes shone with triumph, and to her the 
smile on his face had something aggressive in its 
character. 

“ Are you ready to return, dear?” she asked, 
without looking at Edric as the pair approached, 
“you seem fatigued.” 

“Thank you, yes; I was seeking you for that 
purpose.” . , ‘ 

Very little conversation passed soe the 
homeward drive, but when’ Hester her 
room, she'said with a dainty blush— 

.“ Will you sit with mefor a few minutes? I 
have something to tell you.” : Po wasee 

Mrs, Birtwistle endeavoured to smile, bub.the 
outcome was rather dismal. ; 

“Just one moment,” she said, I will slip on 
my een ere ' 

“§ Now, dear,” she said a few minutes later, 
drawing @ chair near the bright fire, “what is 
your wonderful news? Can I guess it?” 

" T think tog shyly. 

be: Edrie posed.” . 

© Yes, he ate me to be his wife.” . 

“And you have accepted him,” «with just's 
suspicion of ill-will : 

* Are you angry with me, dear friend I do 
not know why it should be so; but it all seems 
80 eee a intoar is hurt ; I have ved you, 
and Lam afraid -«my grandfather will be disap- 
pointed. It is a return for all your kind- 
ness. Yet what j magia Ido? You would 
not have had me run countet’ to the dictates of 
my heart!” a 

“Most assuredly"not ; a loveless marriage to 
me is. an abomina _If you and Eric really 


and truly love each other nothing remains for 
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the rest of us but to wish you both 'God-epeed,’ 
pes am disappointed. In the firet place 


T do not believe Edric is worthy of you, and in 
the second Iam deeply grieved on Rodney's 
account, Btill, in choosing a husband you could 
bot be to study my whims, and anyhow 


I hope and trust you will be supreme! fe 

She kiesed the girl's cheeks ring 
Hester returned the caress with 9 feeling of 
gratitude, ! 

“ Of course,”) she snid, slowly, and her hostess 
noted the curious halting imher speech, '' nothing 
will take place for a: considerable period.” _ 

“ No,” ithe elder woman,: musingly. 
“T cannot say that I am grenily in. favour of 
long engagements p in society they are apt to 


prove a ‘ ati aout 

“ But this is different,” the girl said. “ Wedo 
not intend making it public. Besides ourselves 
only Rodney and my grandfather will be made 
acquainted with it.” 

The laws. of good-breeding alone prevented 
Mrs. Birtwistle from. giving expression to her 
surpriee, but conquering: the imapulee she merely 
remarked, — At trie 

raat is rather a peculiar. arrangement, is it 
not?’ : 

* Perhaps: co, but it was my. stipulation, and 
Edrio naturally yielded to my desire.” 

: Mrs. Birtwistle did not reply,and soon afier- 
wards bidding the girl. good-night went to her 
room in a state of curious unrest., 

‘Hester's confidence bad driven away all idea of 
fatigue, and instead of going to, bed. she got out 
a sheet of note-paper and began to write. 

The letter was to Rodney, afd as it will afford 
an insight into her thoughts we wil! take the 
liberty of peeping over her eboulder as the 
pen moves rapidly acrosa the paper. 


“My pear Frrenp,— 

“ At the very earliest moment J am 
writing to redeem my promise, We have just 
returned: from a ball at the Brydons, and siuce 

ing home I have had a few minutes’ con- 
versation with Hester. Your. suspicions have 
been confirmed ; Edric has. proposed and. been 
aceepted, The engagement, however, appears to 
be for an indefinite period, and will not as yet be 
publicly» ann + This: sirangze, proceeding 
originated, I understand, from Hester herself, 
"Now, my dear friend, I am about te give you 
the advice of a woman who has had considerable 
experieuce, I will probably be wasted, but that 
is your concern, not mine. 1, at least, shall not 
have failed in. my duty. If you are wire the 
proposed tour will be abandoned. Io spite of 
what has happened I am convinced that your 
chance is far from hopeless. Like all your, kind 
» you will aek for chapter and verse, and there I 
cannot furnish. But I have studied your cousin’s 
demeanour, and I greatly doubt if her feeling for 
Mario ie more than a species of fascination which 
absence would easily kill. Be assured that Iam 
writing with full consciousness of the gravity of 
my advice, and whatever may be your decision, 
believe me to be, always, your aincere friend, 
“ Qerrrupe Dinrwistiy,” 


Eaclosing this apeie in an énvelope, which she 
directed and sealed, she placed it in a conspicuous 
position on the mantelpiece and proceeded to 
undress. 

“There, Rodney Mordant,” she mused, “ if 
you. rug. away in spite of that. you will deserve 
to lose her.” 

Meanwhile Hester, still seated in her com- 
fortable chair . before the'fire; was thinking over 
the events of the evening, 

Edric loved her, atid she had promised to be 
his wife! That. was the one definite fact which 
appealed strongly to her. Her cheeks grew a 
rosy red ag she remembered the burning kies 
he had pressed on her lips; the sof, sweet 
voice made music, ino, her eara; the. blue eyes 
looked fondly into hers, and yet with all she 
felt sad aud unbappy. 

She told ‘herself that it was on Rodney's 
account she did not fully realise the happiness 
which had come to her. Her heart was tender, 


and pity for him swallowed up her. own joy. 
Later on she would drink deeply at the well of 


which; Mr, Mordant ai 





happin eat, perhaps, p &@ wiser woman, such 
for instance as hostess, would have looked 
askance at a love which could be domizated. by 
pity for another, 


ee 


CHAPTER YI. 


Mr, Morpant asked no questions concerning 
the reasons for his grandson's hurried return 
from town, and. the latter did not volunteer 
any, explanation.. Ib. would be much. better he 
argued, to bury,the subject ; to refer to it could 
be productive of no good, and at the eame time 
would distress both i grandfather and Hester, 

But in spite of hig endeavours he could not 
altogether conceal his restlessness, and i.]-spirits, 

“ nftcibuted to 4 desire for 
tray 


“He has had along spell. of doing nothing, 
poor boy, and I do not wonder at his pining for 
change, Directly Hester returns I will broach 
tia Eke sancti: wlsde Mis, Birt athe’ 

Qn the morniag when, irtwistle's letter 
arrived Mr, Mordant opened the bag. 

“What. an pan de: 1 woman that is,” he 
remarked pleasantly, passing the missive across 
the table, “ and quite a ‘oiehersl correspondent, 
we have not fallen in love with her, my boy, 
e ” 

“No, Sir,” returned the other, smiling, “though 
one might do much worse than that, in my 
opinion,” . 

*‘Egad! you are right there ; she would make 
an excellent wife, and she is not without a 
certain beauty of her own either, Are you going 
out?” for Rodney had made a movement in the 
direction of the door, 

“Yes; unless you need my services, 
going to smoke a cigar in the open,” 

“Ab! a cigar and a lady’s letter are by no 
means ill company ; you ought to enjoy yourself 
this morning,” and Mr, Mordant chuckled, 

Rodmey’s feelings were, far removed from 
merriment, bub he amiled brightly as if in appro- 
val of the old man’s joke, and took good care that 
his companion should not even guess at the tor- 
ture which was wringing his heart. 

Out into the grounds he passed, the still un- 
opened letter in his hand, and. in « shady spot 
at the back of the house he flung himeelf down, 

He seemed in no hurry to open the missive, 
the purport of which he could anticipate so well. 
Tt was a foolish weaknesy, he knew, because he 
had already learned the worst, and yet for a long 
while he hesitated to Jet his eyes confirin the 
truth of that which his heart told bim. 

At last. with an. effort, he broke the seal, and 
read the opening sentences: ihen for a tirae he 
laid the letter down, 

Prepared as he was for the news ; aware as he 
had been that Hester’s engagement to her cousin 
was an absolute certainty, the shock nevertheless 
upset him completely. 

So this was the end of his vain imaginings! 
From the first he had told himself there was no 
hope ; he had schooled himself to look forward 
to defeat ; had prophesied and anticipated it; 
,yet the blow was none the less severe. 

Now that his prophecy was fulfilled he began 
dimly to realise how difficult a matter it is effest- 
ually to disladge hope from the human breast, 

Presently he picked up the letter and read on 
in idle curiosity.  ~ 

“ Ah, my friend,” he said rournfally, “ your 
instinct was correct ; I shall disregard your ad- 
vice, Uvneonsciously to yourself, it does . but 
afford an illustration of the old saying, that ‘ The 
wish is father to the thought.’ Why should I 
remain when my presence must inevitably inflict 
suffering upon my darling } Why should! parade 
my misery before her? Is ib the poor child’s 
fault that she doesnot love me? I have caused 
her sufficient. distresa already in avowiug my 

ion. No, my friend, I will go away, and cake 
my taisery with me,” 

Rising hastily and putting the letter in his 
pocket, he lit a cigar avd walked away in the 
direction of the village. 

"I must see Swan,” he muttered, “and find 


Tam 








The doctor was at honze, and instantly invited: 
his visitor in, 

“ Take a seat, Mr, Roduey ; always glad to see 
you,” he said ; “nothing amiss at the Hall, & 
trust, I called round the day vou were in town 
and Mr, Mordant seemed capitai.” 

(No, as far as L can judge my grandfather ie 
nopworse than usual ; yet ib is partly on his ac- 
count I have come to. ree you. Iam anxious to 
have your cpinfon.” 

“ Aw bo his health?” the doctor inquired, and 
hia visitor nodded sasent, 

“Well, frankly, he has surprised me_ very 
much, A few months ago I feared he was begin- 


ning to fail, but since then he has rallied. wor-- 


derfully.” 

* And now-——’ 

“Now, I should say. he is.enjoying , better 
health than has been the case for many year: 
past ; in fact he appears to have taken a nov 
lease of life.” 

“Then he ie in nd immediate danger 1” 

“Decidedly not, though I need scarcely add he- 
requires careful tending,” 

"Thanks! You have , afforded. mo great 
relief, The fact ia Lhave received au, invitation 
to'go abroad, and. | feared to accept it,” 

“There ia no dauger, Mc, Rodney, I can aesure 
you, a8 & professional man; unless, indeed,” he 
added with a twinkle, “ it be te yourself.” 


"Oh, Iam too seasoned, 1 shall not come to- 


harm. | But should I decide on going, and k 
confess the journey possesses many attractions, 
I may rely on your services here }” 

“ Make yourself quite easy ! I will not fail yous 
Besides, Missy Stormont is @ capital nurse.” 

Ah! of course,” said Rodney, “J bad over 
looked that,’ avd he bade the doctor good 
morning. 

Ib was not until after dinner that he men. 
tioned his design to Mr. Mordant, and then Le 
began cautiously. 

“I met. Enright in town,” he said casually 
“and had along chat with him,” 

“Ah indeed! Splendid fellow, Eurichtt I 
wish you had brought him down with 7¢u.” 

‘His leave is at anend; he returns to India. 
almost immediately.” 

“Oh!” .Mr. Mordant closed his eyes and 
leaned back in his chair with a feeling of intense 
satisfaction at his own shrewduess. This, theo, 
was the reason of his boy’s restlessness. 

The young man waited ia silence for 4 space, 
but Mr. Mordant, while inward.y resolving he 
should go, quite enjoyed the difficulty of his 
grandson’s position, and made vio attempt ti 
azsist him. 

Presently Rodney tried again. 

"Tl met Swan this morning,” he remarked; 
“his account of you was quite gratifying... H: 
said you were a perfect miracle of strength,” 
but Mr. Mordant could restrain himeelf no longer, 

“Ah! you sly fox,” he laughed, “did yeu 
fancy I suspected nothing + So Kuright has been 
expatiating on the beauties of India, has he? 
Salubrious climate, and that kind of thing ' And 
when do you start, pray?” 

Rodney was rather taken aback, but he hid hie 
confusion with a good-humoured smile. 

* Nothing has ee arranged,” he said; “ bi! 
T will not deny that if you raise no objection it 
will please me to go.” 

** Go, my dear boy, by al! means; you deserve 
a holiday, and Hester will take care of ine, 
When does she return ?” 

“TI cannot say; probably within the week,’ 
and his object having been achieved, Rodney 
hastily changed the subject. : 
Toe next morning after breakfast he invented 
some plausible pretext for leaving the house, in 
order that. Mr, Mordant might be alone when 
the post arrived, and he did not reiurh until 
luncheon. 


> 


A glance at his grandfather's face showed hiu- 


that the secret was out; even before Mr. Vivx 
dan} handed him Hester’s letter, saying,— 

“ Read it, it will do no harm ; she wishes you 
to know.” 

Bravely controlling his emotion, Rodney took 


oui if my grandfather can be safely left ; I must | the note, and perused iirapidly, Then he turned 


noy forget him.” 


to his grandfather. 
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Of couree you will give your consent?” he 
Said. 
Mr. Mordant frowned. 

‘The news has vexed me,” he said, “ though, 
be honest, I know nothing against the young 
yn. Still I would rather the child had chosen 
elsewhere. But I suppose if she is in love with 
1im she roust have her own way. . Dear, dear, 
what a troublesome world it is? And by the 
way, may boy, there is another disagreeable a 
which may as well be disposed of now. ave 
you considered that 1 must make suitable provi- 
sion for your cousin? The entail of course can- 
cot be meddled with, but the rest of my fortune 
L intended dividing between you equally. Are 
you willing that this plan should be adhered 
to ? ” 

Certainly, Sir ! 
with your arrangements, but I am ae anxious as 
yourself for my cousin's welfare.” 








‘Shen that may be looked upon as settled. 1 | } welt his Se. bis kind 
praises ; dwelling upon merits; his kind- 


ill write to Parker by the evening post, and in 
view of this,” tapping Hester's letter -signifi- 
vantly, ‘every penny shall be settled upon her- 
yel!, and tied as fast as the lawyers can make it. 

ill put it out of the power of any fortune- 
hunter to play ducks and drakes with the child’s 
1oney, What do you think of that?” 
‘No one could object to such a proceeding ; 
but if you have Edric in your thoughts I really 
elieve you wrong him. He is no particular 
friend of mine, but I do not think he is a fortune- 
hunter,” in which opinion Rodney only did his 
cousin simple justice. 

* Woll, there will be no harm done at any 
rate,” said Mr. Mordant, and the subject 
dropped. 

The next few days Rodney devoted to prepara- 
tious for his approaching departtre, though he 
did not iatend to start without o farewell inter- 
view with Hester, 

At the end of the week the girl came home, 
id Rodney was surprised at the air of dejection 
visible on her face. 

“You are not well,” 


q 
i 


he said, kindly; “the 
coustanh round of balls and parties has over- 

xed your strength, but your health will soon 
improve in our bracing air,’ 


“Tam not Pl,” she returned, ‘at least not 
paysically t cat you expect me to be particu- 
arly hay when | see what has happened 
hrough my doing? I, and I alone, am respon- 

e for driving you from your home.” 


” 


‘Nay, Hester!” he said, gently, ‘you are 

to blamae, I am going away for a time, 

truly, but my absence need not make you miser- 
ble. The 

do m od. 

Does my grandfather suspect?” she asked. 

“ No 1 have told him nothing, the secret 
ies between ourselves and Mrs. Birtwistle. There 

10 necessity for him to be worried about it. 
He knowe my habitual restlessness and love of 
travel, so to him there is nothing strange in thia 
sudden movement.” 

*‘ And you really are going to India }” 

"That is my intention at present ; though 
ircumstances may alter my designs. Aud now, 
while there is still an opportunity, let me assure 
you how sincerely I hope you will be happy. 
vecauss of--of my failure, there is no reason 
why we should not be good friends, Just at 
weeent I cannot quite trust myself ; but though 
my love will always remain the same, on my 
return I shal! be more reconciled. Of course 
you know that Edric is not exactly a favourite of 
our grandfather, but he will raise no objection 
to your marriage, and some day, perhaps, I shall 
learn to think calmly of you as another man’s 
wife,” 

“When do you start?” asked Hester, for the 
sake of saying something. 

‘Early in the morning,” he answered, with 
assumed cheerfulness. “I shall wish you fare- 
well to-night. I shall write from time to time, 
and of course if my presence is required I shall 
return immediately. But I shall carry one piece 
of consolation with me—the knowledge that my 
grandfather is in tender keeping.” 

The girl's face brightened. 


“ 


Of course I cannot interfere | 


} girl 


| between us; I shall do my very best to supply 
your place.” 

His leave-taking that night was very simple, 
and completely deceived Mr. Mordant, who little 
dreamed he was assisting at the close of the 
tragedy in Rodney’s life, 


CHAPTER VIL 


Hap Rodney Mordant been a brilliant diploma- 
tist instead of a simple, kiadly man, he could not 
have played a cleverer game than in thus absent- 
ing himself from England at this particular 
juncture, 

After Mr. Mordant gave bis formal consent to 
Hester's marriage he never mentioned Edric 
again, and the ouly topic upon which he cared to 
converse was the travels of the wanderer. 

He never grew weary of singing Rodney's 


heartedness ; his strong yet gentle nature ; his 
courage, and when from some far-distant clime a 
bright cheery letter arrived he would spend hours 
reading and commenting upon it to the listening 


And, to her surprise, Hester found the deepest 
interest in his conversation, It appeared ae if 
she had never known her cousin so thoroughly 
as now, when for her sake he wasa voluntary exile 





from bis home, 

She missed him too; missed the sight of the 
grave kindly face, with its pleasant smile; the 
sound of thé musical voice; the little delicate 
attentions which he had unostentatiously lavished 
upon her. 

Everything appealed to her memory. She 
grew sad at the sight of the vacant chair; she 
thought with regret of the charming excursions 
they had made together ; the invigorating walks ; 
the delightful drives; the breezy, health-giving 
canters across the wide moors, 

In the evenings she sat at the piano and played, 





travel and change and excitement will | 


| 





‘Yes |” she said, earnestly, ‘‘ that is one bond 


but somehow she could not control the notes, and 
— wandered off into the regions of melaa- 
choly, 

Not that she was entirely deprived of comfort. 
Edric, with Mr. Mordant’s sanction, came down 
occasionally to Belmont, and regularly sent. her 
long, chatty, well-written letters, descriptive of 
his doings. 

Mrs. Birtwistle, too, was a frequent visitor at 
the Hall, and often carried Hester back in triumph 
to her own house. 

On cne of these occasions, a few months after 
Rodney's departure, the two friends were seated 
in the drawiag-room, when Mrs. Birtwistle asked 
abruptly, — 

“ Have you heard from Edric lately ?” 

“Nol” said the girl, listlessly ; “he is very 
busy I believe!” 

The elder lady looked into her companion’s face 
searchingly, 

‘Will it hurt her ?"’ was the question she put 
to herself anxiously. 

She had no desire to make mischief, but she 
had grown very fond of Heater, and felt it a duty 
to impart the information which she had received 
from many of her friends in town, Moreover, she 
felt almost convinced in her own mind that her 
peers Seed had never really loved Edric, but 

nm carried away by the glamour of his 
fascinating personality. 

Still this idea might have been ill-founded, 
and she resolved to proceed cautiously. 

“Did Edric ever mention the fact of his 
previous engagement?"’ she asked, with an 
admirable assumption of carelessness. 

“No, I think not,” 

“Tt is an old story and well-known in society. 
He was engaged to be married to Lady. Mary 
Manders, the daughter of the Ear! of Bridlesmere, 
Somethiog happened, no one knew exactly what, 
re secret was well kept, and it was broken 
on. 

“Yes!” said Hester, indifferently ; she did 
not feel an engrossing interest in the subject. 

“The family have been in Italy, but they re- 
turned to town at the end of the season, where 


| Still the girl either could not or would ’not 
perceive whither these remarks tended, and Mrs. 
| Birtwistle continued,— 

‘*T had a letter from Crofton this morning, 
and he tells me Edric has to Bridlesmere.” 

A wave of colour came into the girl's cheeks, 
but she spoke caimly. 

“ My dear friend,” she said, “I cannob quite 
understand your motive, but you miust realise 
that you have said either too much or too littie. 
Have you forgotten that I have promised to be 
Edric Mordant’s wife?” in 

“Wo, dear ; but the matter is a delicate one, 
and [ do not wish to wound you.” 

Hester looked at her pr A 

‘If there is anything to be told which concerns 
me I shall not shrink from hearing it.” 

“Do not be angry with me, child. What I 
have to say is mere rumour, but the rumour’is 
both persistent and wide-spread. And remember 
that your engagement has not been made public, 
therefore people feel at liberty to talk.” 

“Yes,” said Hester impatiently, “spare me 
that ; let me know what it ts they say.” 

Mrs. Birtwistle paused a moment, and then 
replied gravely,— 

" They say the breach, whatever its nature, has 
been healed, and that the match will take place 
after all, I would not Bave mentioned the 
subject, but that all my correspondents, not 
knowing how deeply interested I am in the 
matter, tell the same story.” 

“You have acted quite rightly,” the girl said, 
“and I thank you.” 

Hester lay awake for hours that night, turning 
over in her mind this startling intelligence and 
wondering at ber own apathy. 

For the first time she bared ber heart for a 
truthful and searching inspection. If this story 
proved correct it meant that Edric was false to 
her—Edric to whom she had entrusted her 
happiness. 

Yet she did not weep or moan ; she uttered no 
complaint even to herself, only she shivered 
slightly as one question to the exclusign of all 
others forced itself upon her attention, and 
demanded immediate answer, 

Could she really have loved this man when 
the probability of his desertion had not the 
power so much as to stir the even regularity of 
her pulse { 

Nay, more, did not that very probability afford 
her an actual sensation of relief ? 

Now, indeed, she became frightened, for in 
endeavouring to answer that question the scales 
fell from her eyes, and she knew that she had 
made a terrible mistake. 

In all this ehe had no thought of Rodney—no 
idea of breaking her blighted troth. She had 
promised to marry Edric, and she would make 
her promise good, : 

In her youth and inexperience she had com: 
mitted a huge blunder—she had spoiled the 
happiness of her life, but there should be no 
repiniog. Her word had been passed ; it should 
be held inviolate. 

Unilese, unless——-! She pushed the thought 
resolutely from her, but it would not be alto- 
gether gainsaid. 

If this rumour were true, then indeed she 

eived a way of escape, but she would nob 
uild upon it-—yet. 

In the morning she would write to Edric and 
ask him to come to Belmont, She would ques- 
tion him concerning ry 4 Mary, and her own 
conduct should be guided by his answers. 

Until then she would dismiss the subject from 
her mind, and having Soom _ resolution she 
closed her eyes and wag 6 ily asleep. 

The néxt post from Belmont mee pe ad 
carried a letter addressed to Edric’s 
résidence, and from thence was re-directed to 
Bridlesmere. 

Tt was very short, being, in fact, a simple 
request that.he would come without delay to 
Belmont, and it made the young man cnasadiidel 
uncomfortable, for strangely enough he jumped 
straight at the right conclusion. 

“The fools have been talking,” he said 
savagely, ‘‘and she has heard something, No 





Edric of course had every opportunity of meeting 
them.” , 


, 


doubt that horrid Birtwistle woman is at the 
bottom of it, Poor little Hester! it’s a beastly 
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shame ; but perhaps after all it is better to face 
the truth now than larer on. Yes, I'l] make a 
clean breast of it. She will despise me, of course, 
and will probably suffer for a time; but even 
that will be preferable to a lifetime of deceit,” 

Hester was in the drawing-room alone when he 
arrived, and she rose to welcome him with her 
charming smile ; but neither of them made any 
movement beyond a formal handehake. 

“I received your telegram,” she said, " you 


have been very prompt.” 
“ Yee,” he ‘* Your letter was delayed 
a day, as it to be forwarded from town to 


Bridlesmere, Iam staying there.” 

“ So I heard, and it is concerning that I wish 
to speak. You must nos euppose me jealous in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but I wish you 
to answer without reserve one or two straight- 
forward questions, Is it a fact that you were 
once engaged to Lady Mary Manders!” 

“Tt is,” he admitted frankly. 

‘* Why did you not tell me about it?” 

** Well, honestly, I thought it unnecessary. It 
had been broken off; I had not seen her again, 
and the whole affair appeared to me to be dead 
and buried.” 

" Edric |” she said earnestly, “let there be no 
deceit between us, A little plain-epeaking now 
may save us years of misery, When you asked 
me to be your wife you thought your love for 

Lady Mary Manders was dead. « Is it not so!” 

‘  ¥t is”? he answered passionately. ‘‘ Hester, 
upon the honour of a gentleman that is the 
solemn truth,” 

“TI believe your word,” she said, a little 
pathetically. “I do not think you capable of 
conscious deceit.” 

He was deeply moved. 


* Heaven bless you for that saying,” he mur- 


‘maured. 

** But,” she continued dreamily, “you were 
mistaken. The love you supposed dead only 
elumbered ; and since then it has waked into new 
life,” 

He did not speak, he did not look at her ; his 
eyes were fixed on the ground. 

“ Edric, I am waiting for an answer, Tel] me, 
have I vead aright?” 

“T have acted like a cur,” he cried. 

“ Nay,” she said, gently, ‘there is no need for 

h words. You made a mistake, which, thank 
Heaven, there is still time to rectify. Happily, 
our secret is confined to few. The world knows 
nothing, and need never be enlightened.” 

* And you,” he asked, hoarsely, “ you, whom I 
have caused to suffer?” 

“Hush!” she said, with a weary smile, ‘do 
not pity me, It ie a humiliating confession, but 
I think, nay, Iam sure, that the error was not 
made by you only. Edric, let us dwell no longer 
on this painful theme.” 

"Then we are free!” he said, in the manner 
of one but half understanding. 

‘Yes ; we are both free. We shall always 
remain good friends, I hope; and some day you 
shall introduce me to your wife!” 

He stooped abruptly and kissed her hand. 

“May I prove worthy of your friendship,” he 
said, humbly ; and then there was silence. 

You will remain and see my grandfather?” 
Hester, said, presentiy ; “he has gone into the 


"No, I think not. If I go now I shall just 
eatch the up-express. Good-bye, Hester!” 

“ Good-bye,” she said ; and so, with a pressure 
of the hand, they parted. 

She was still standing at the window, gazing 
into the park, when Mr. Mordant returned. 

"Ah, Puss!” he exclaimed, geuially, “so I 
have found you out! I met the lover on the 
way to the station, aud I must confess he did nob 
look particularly cheerful. Have you been quar- 
relling, you two?” 

She drew-him to the easy-chair at the fireside, 
and placed herself at his feeb. 

« Aht” he said, with a smile, “this is the 
usual preliminary toa little coaxing, Well, I am 
listening.” 

| a not think my confession wil! make you 
very angry,” she said, “ but I sent for Edric, to- 
day. puepyely, Lately I hove become convince? 








that our engagement was a mistake, and he has 
consented to releasé me from my promise,” 

“You really do not wish to marry hin!” ex- 
claimed the old man in surprise. 

“No ;” she said, nestling to him more closely, 

He raised the pretty face and kissed it. 

Tam well content, my child,” he said, heartily; 
“T could not desire to hear more pleasing news, 
And,” as an afterthought, “I fancy Rodney will 
not be particularly sorry.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tru day following Edric’s visit Mrs, Birtwistle 
ealed at the Hall, She had not seen Hester 
since the date of that memorable conversation 
concerning her lover, and was anxious to learn if 


| anything had resulted from it. 


Mr. Mordant was in the morning-room peru- 
sing his batch of papers, 

* Did you not meet Hester?” he asked ; " she 
was in the grounds recently.” 

“No; one of the servants told me she was at 
home, so I came straight in,” 

‘Quite right. She will not be away lony. By 
the way, [ have a splendid piece of news to com- 
municate,” 

His visitor glanced up quickly, 

‘Judging by your face it should be good 
news,” she said, “Is Rodney-on his way 
home }”’ 

The smile faded from Mr. Mordant’s eyes, and 
he shook his head sorrowfully. 

* No,” he answered, “it is nob quite equal to 
that; but you shall judge for yourself. Did you 
know we had a visitor yesterday ?” 

“No, I was unwell, and did not leave my 
room.” 

“Edric was here. I met him when he was 
returning te the etation.” 

Mrs. Birtwistle did not conceal how greatly this 
interested her. 

“Yes!” she exclaimed, eagerly. 

Mr. Mordant smiled again. 

“Edric was here,” he repeated deliberately, 
“and the marriage will not take place,” 

The lady clapped her hands prone 

“That is, indeed, famous,” she cried. “Iam 
so glad! 
him.” 

“That was my opinion, too ; however, it is all 
over now,” 

Mrs. Birtwistle waited some time before she 
turned the conversation towards Rodney's doings, 
and then she asked, casually,— 

“Do you expect Rodney will be absent much 
longer ?” 

“T cannot tell. His last letter was written 
from Simla ; but in what quarter of the globe he 
is at present I have not the ljeast notion, Iam 
expecting every day to hear from him,” 

“When you write be careful to tell him about 
Heater.” 

“TI cannot write before receiving his next 
letter ; but {i ehall not forget. I have an idea 
the affair was very little to his taste ; though, of 
course, he did not attempt to interfere with the 
girl’s choice.” 


Hester was throwing herself away on 


‘Let us hope she will choose better next time,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Birtwistle, smiliog enigmatically; | 


‘and now I must really go. Tell Hester J hope to 
see her soon, and that I am very, very glad at 
what you have told me.” 

Meanwhile Hester was wandering about the 
grounds ; her heart lighter than it had been for 
many aday. Ovly now that she had regained 
her freedom was she fully conscious of the weight 
that had oppressed her, 

Had it not been for one thing her happiness at 
this time would have been complete. But there 
still lay one cloud across the pathway of her sun- 
light; a cloud slight at present, but which, 
though she could not fortell it, would in the near 
future, broaden and deepen, and increase in dark- 
ness, until for nee one earth would be 
enveloped in ite sombre gloom. 

When would Rodney return? That was the 
question which troubled her, not so much on her 
own account as on that of her grandfather’s. She 


knew how Cearly he loved, and hovw eorely }:4 | 








miszed him, though the old man did not yoice 
his grief. 

But his silence told her, as plainly as words, 
how he longed for Rodney’s society, dtd how 
anxiously he awaited his return, 

In the last letter the traveller had made na 
mention of his intentions; but any mail now 
might bring them another communication, from 
which perhaps they would learn that he had set 
hie face homeward. 

Still the days came and went bringing no aiga 
and Hester's heart smote her with a keen sense 
of remorse as she noted her grandfather's ever- 
increasing anxiety. 

It was pathetic to see how eagerly he undid the 
post-bag, how his fingers trembled a. he took out 
the pile of papers one by one, and how sorrow‘u! 
the despair with which he- realised that another 
day muet elapse before he could begin to hope 
agiin. 

So pathetic was the sight that after a tim 
Hester avoided the morning-room unti! he had 
settled down to bis papers, for his grief over- 
whelmed her. Aad after all they obtained their 
first gleam of information from the newspapers. 

One morning the girl entered the room about 
an hour after the arrival of the post, and a glance 
at his face told her he had received some news. 

She looked round for a letter, but there was 
nothing to be seen save the papers. 

“What is it?” she asked excitedly ; ‘is he 
coming home }” 

Mr, Mordant passed her a copy of the Times 
and pointed with his finger to the top of one of 
the columns, 

It was a very brief paragraph, containing an 
announcement which, probably, not one reader in 
a thousand did more than glance at, superficially 
for a second ; but Hester’s heart seemed almost 
to stand as she read it. 


(Continued on page 595.) 








LEILA VANE’S BURDEN. 


—10t— 
CHAPTER XXXV, 


Ir would be well-nigh impossible for any pen 
to give adequate description to the tumult of 
unhappy thought that thronged Julian Berna- 
dine’s mind in the moments that followed on his 
arrival ad the little house in Mountroyal-street 
ond on the explanation good-hearted Mra. Newtor. 
had hastened to giveto him. He sat alone in th 
narrow little room with the fire dead in the gra:e, 
and an atmosphere of oil-smoke filling the apart 
ment, 

The discomfort, the closeness, the humbleness 
of the place he was in did not even approach 
Julian’s consciousness, He was likéa man 
stunned for the time being, or rather lke one 
who had been felled to the earth by some heavy 
blow that robbed his limbs of all power to move 
while his brain and his heart were alive with 
feeling. 

The news that Leila was very ill, perhaps ;ix 
great physical danger, had caught him through 
the heart with an awful agony when he hac 
heard it first ; but now as he sat slowly piecing 
together all that Mra, Newton had told him, 
slowly realising all that hac happened, there 
came upon him a strange, ferce, mad wish tha 
he would rather have heard tidings of her deat! 
—of her passing from him altogether than i& 
have had to endure the convincing fact that his 
mother’s accusation against his wife’s honour was 
all too true, It wae the realisation of thie 
absolute conviction that brought this mast 
unnatural wish, It did not linger with him, it 
could not. 

Jarred, bewildered, torn as his heart was by 
the force of the emotions, one more terrible thar 
another, that overcame him, Julian quickly 
reflected that one fierce thought. We loved her 
so clingingly, so desperately. He had not even 
tried to gauge the depths of his love, and it carn: 
upon him with a dull sense of amazement, how 
utterly each threnl of his Vfe wae hound un ir 
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the life and love of the young creature even now absolutely ignorant. of her father’s connection The policeman who patrolled Mountroyal. 
passing through the dark hour of suffering that | with Giles Bernadine’s trouble, apd certainly of | street glanced curiously, half-suspiciouely, at the 
heralds the coming of each new. soul into the | his association with Mrs, Bernadine. smart-looking man who was passing to, and fro, 
eworld ‘The name of Eustace Vane had barely been | to and fro so many times inan hour, ; 


Yet, though the first fierceness died. away, and 


hough he told himself with a new fervour of | 


tenderness and passion thac he never had loved 
her aa he loved her now, Julian did not attempt 

eat down the convincing proofs that crept up 
oue by one against the honour of this dear love— 
he told himself in his secret heart there were no 
ise in so attempting, for they could not be swept 
aW2y. 

His ears bad caught the sound of Henry 
Bartlett’s name, at first mumbly,. It did not 

mvey a shock to him; the shock followed by 
slow degrees. As though some picture had been 
shifted before his eyes, he looked backwards to 
tho day at the Sylvesters when he had first met 
(Lzila; to that silent scrutiny of her face as she 
had stood safe, as she had thought, from any 
witness, and had Jet her sorrow and care rush 
over her for a moment. He remeinbered the 
scene at the luncheon-table, and like a knife pang 
ic his. heart he recalled not only Leila’s white 
cheeks and troubled-demeanour at mention of 
Weary Bitlett’s name, bub he recalled also the 
byegone night in the Australian farmhouse when 
he bad gazed in admiration at Leila’s pictured 
loveliness, enahrined as a treasure iu the room of 
y man from whom she had shrank so 
o in memory, 
ittle the proof that some bond, some 
uncerstanding had existed, and did still 
sn this Henry Bartlett and Leila 
43 brovght home to him, He wondered now 
ver realised this fact before. He 
staring before him at the dingy wall-paper 

he cheap oleographs in their gaudy gilt 
t 1, aud he saw none of them, 

He was back tn the pasb yesr once again walk- 
ing with Leila under the trees in Wilton Crosbie 
grounde, learning the first sweet dangerous lesson 
of hie love for her; drinkiag In the loveliness of 
her unconscious face ; listening to her voice. : 

uld aee now the change that had come suddenly 
girl’s voice and look on mention of this 
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| mentioned during the time of their brief happy 
courtship and the early days of their marriage ; 
yet Julian could not find it easy to forgive his 
| young wife for holding her silence on the matter 
whereit Henry Bartlett had been concerned, 
The odious suggestions his mother had made 
} had been treated by Julian at their proper worth 
| a few hours before ; then, they had touched him 
only with a sort of eorrowful contempt that auch 
| taalicious jealousy should have taken possession 
| of any woman, much less a woman who was: his 
| mother. 

But now, though his horror of these sug- 
gestions, and of the spirit that had moved bis 
mother to make them, was none. the leas, the 
poison in them seemed to steal inte his thoughts, 
raieing up that element of doubt thst .was so 
terrible to one of hia temperament, such a death 
blow to all that constituted his happiness, 

To have to doubt Leila |. Leila, the very per- 
souification of truth, purity, and pride, Leila, 
the living realisation of his highest ideal of 
womanhood! ‘To doubt Leila! it was a thought 
too awful to be grasped all at once; and yet it 
remained, and nothing arose to refute it, as a 
hideous calumny, and drive it away from him 
for ever ! 





; Row ; 


Her illness had a double anguish for him just 
it wrung his heart with fear for her 
eafety— (for ‘though ia hia first horror he bad 


wished her dead rather than. dishonoured, the 





name; he remembered as clearly as 
though ib were ouce agaia a real tangible vision, 
the undisguised contempt and dislike that had , 


been revealed in Leila’s manner as she had 
ipoken those few hurried words about Henry 
sartlett, Why had not some instinct arisen 
i him. te try them and probe the matter 
further ! 

Why should al! remembrance of this man have 
faded so utterly from his mind? 

Why had Leila, his proud, fair, beautiful, 
suffering Leila, have allowed herself to become 
uia wife with this secret bond lying unconfessed 
vo him in her heart ? 

Vhat—hia very lips grew ashen pale as this 
hought came—what could be the real nature of 
thia man Bartlett’s hold upon Leila, that he 
ould have succeeded in drawing her from her 

o in #0. strange a manner, making her risk a 
urocy aud an agitation so dangerous as to end 

id had ended in physical collapse, it might be 
even in death iteelf 

Had now his memory brought before him those 
pictures of the post, that anmistakable agitation 
that had attacked the girl at bare mention of 
Bartlett's name; that element of individual fear 
hat had rua through her whenever the man 
was discussed, Julian would have unhesitatingly 
set down the whole business io some evil-doing 
of Eustace Vane. en as it was he felt fully 
convinced that Leila’s father would prove to be 
concerned, and intimately, too, with the matter, 
Siill, this did not clear Leila’s position. 

The man’s sore heart saw in everything an 
xdded proof that there was some secret in his 
wife's past, not necessarily a dishonest or dis- 
Ronourable one, but nevertheless a secret that 
she had nob shared with him either before or 
after her marriage. 

There was. her wrong |! 

There had been, it was true, no open expla- 
uation between them of Eustace Vane’s many 
gmatl villanies ; nor indeed had his character 
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wish had gone almost ss. it had.come ; and the 
ties that bound \him.to. this delicate beautiful 
young creature aroge to stir him to the very soul 
at whisper of her possible danger)—and it made 
his time of suspense, of ignorance—fed by. his 
overstrained imagination into knowledge—ia- 
deinite ; and, men-like, Julian Bernadine cried 
out that anything, anything was better than this 
period of waiting till Leila’s lips could be opened, 
and the story of this day’s work given to hia by 
herself, He said peateneiey: ia his thoughts, 
that he would believe no one bud she herself. 

Weeton cre;t in softly by-and-by to.contribute 
her share of comfort to Be master, She was full 
of trouble for both Leila and Sir Julian ; but she 
kept her anxiety to herself when speaking to him, 
and tried to seam very cheerful. 

Her comfort reached Julian in a dim sort .of 
way at first, bub after she had gone back to the 
kitchen again Julian's atrained nerves relaxed a 


i little, 


H 
| 
| 
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The maid had spoken quite casually of the 
letter Rochester had said their lady had left for 
Sir Julian,.and the young man’s heart gave a 
great leap as he suddenly remembered that Leila 


| had intended to leave a full explanation of her 





| 
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sudden departure. - 

It was strange no letter had been found; but, 
no doubt, when Weston could investigate. her 
mistress’s belongings, ehe would find that Lady 
Bernadine had carried away her epistle in her 
nurry. 

Notwithstanding the completeness with which 
his mother had stripped her heart of all cover 
ing and had shown him her hot hate and jealousy 
for the girl he loved, Julian’s own honest heart 
could not have imagined bis mather capable of so 
wrong, £0 despicable an act aa the destruction of 
this letter ! 

He longed for these written words now with a 
new eager longing. They would be so sweet, they 
seemed to promise so much hope aad help in this 
dark, sad hour. 

Since Leila’s lips were dumb for the time these 
written words she had left for him would have 
been an indescribable consolation. But they. were 
not forthcoming; there, was no comfort forth- 
coming for the moment. 

The night wore slowly into the dawn. The 
pease and anguish that oppressed him drove 
Julian Bernadine at last-oub,of the little humble 
parlour out into the dark quiet street, 

“T cannot rest,” he said to Weston, who came 
to the door as she heard him move. “Iam going 
to walk up and down outside, I shall only be 4 


been touched upon between them. Leila was | few yards from the house, call me if—if there 
up to this moment, so far as her husband knew, 4 should be any need!” 





Once he approached Sir Julian, and. the young 
man paused, shay 
“Yam not a thief,” he said curtly, ' my, wife ia 
in that house, She is dangerously ill, I am | 

waiting fornews, I——” ? 

The B ong apologised in a humble and . ~ 
softened way. Julian's dry, boarse yoiee struck 
the man se the very utterance of despair may bo 
of a hopeless tragedy. One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin! He spoke from his 
heart, this humble man. 

“It's better out in the air, sir,” he said, “I'vo 
had trouble of my own. I know<what it iz,” 
He was moving away when he ‘again, “TI 
wish your lady safe and well, sir,’’ he added, re- 
spectfully, “if I may make so bold!” 

Julian’s eyes had a rash of tears over them as 
he watched the man wa'k down the street with 
that curious heavy swing ia his walk so peculiar 
to policemen, turning his’ bull’s-eye lantern on 
windows and areas to see that all was secure’ till 


morning came, 

“Safe and well She alian repeated to himself 
with acatch in his breath. “Safe and well! Oh, 
Heaven grant it! Let her live! Ob, mercifal 
Heaven ! let everything come except death, I 
will be patient. I will bear with all; but nob 
death—not deat’ /” 

He covered his iace with his hands, and stood 
so for a long moment, then he gave a start, and 
the blood rushed wildly to his brain, 

Weston had come out on the doorstep arid waa 
looking for him. He stood rooted to the spot, 
and eceing this, the kindly creature ran towards 
bim. 

“Ob, good news, sir,” she whispered as she 
reached him, “The danger is all past—the 
doctors are juet going—her ladyship haa got a 
little son |” 

Julian’: heart leaped to his throat, he had to 
put out his hand aud steady himself on Weaton’s 
ready arm. The relief that came was unfathom- 
able in such a moment. 

“The danger is all past !”’ 

His prayer was auswered, She wae to live, The 
torture of fear was to be taken from, and joy 
might come in. its piace. . Jog for her safety. 
Joy over his little boy, his first-born. 

Suddenly an awful pain contracted Julian's 
heart, a gasping sigh escaped his lips, His sou 
was born, the child of his love, the child of his 
hope, the binding jewel that was to lock his life 
still closer to Leila, his fair young wife—the child 
was come, but what lay beyond! The future 
they had whiapered together had been so sweet, 
so beautiful. What of that future now? What 
of the heritage that was to be given to this new 
born child ? 

The man’s love and honour touched their apex 
iu the father. Julian trembled—the exquisite 
delight that bad for an instant eacompassed him 
aout faded away, a dull, cold dread stood before 
him like a phantom, the dread of the future that 
was to be revealed to him so soon aa Leila could 
speak, 

What right had he to rejoice at his child’s 
birth! was the question that ran. through bia 
cold tired heart. What right for the happiness, 
even of hopa, while this horrible mystery was 
unexplained, while a cloud so deep, so heavy, 80 
impenetrable, rested upon the honour of his 
child's mother like au omen of everlasting shame t 
Weaton, strong minded as she prided herself 
upon being, could not dispel a feeling of nervous- 
ness us she looked upon her master’s ashen white 
face, and felt his iron grip upon her arm, She 
urged a few words of comfort to him, but they 
fell on deaf ears, and she only had. time to 
summon Mra. Newton and the friendly police- 
man to ber aid as Julian, with a moau of intense 
pain, slipped from her hold, and Isy unconscious 
at her feet en the pavement. 


wa 





CHAPTER XXXVI, 


Mrs, Newton's pride in her modesb home 
received an enormous inpetua after the birth of 
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so important a little creature as the first son of 
Sir Julian and Lady Bernadine had actually 
taken place under her roof. 

Her next door neighbours received the news of 
this wonderful event with feelings of unanimous 
envy, which found its vent ina ; 

“That there ‘ud be no holding with Martha 
Newton after this!” that was the expression of 
their envy. vant 

This most natural jealousy was tempered 

alao by surprise that Lady Bernadine 
eo! tT have elected to return to her former 
shabby home for so important an event iu her 
career ; and this feeling of surprise spread much 
further than, in the mere precincta of Mount- 
royal-street,  - 

‘On the days following that never-to-be-for- 
gotten one Julian Bernadine took up command 
of the position sy Ramey 

He established lf in one of Mrs. Newton's 
amall rooms, and all the arrangements for Leila's 
comfort were organized by him. 

Mrs. Newton and Weston, alarmed beyond 
measure by the rt fit that had prostrated 
the young man, and lasted an unusually long 
Sa would have urged upon him to rest as 
much as possible the day after that night of 
exoitement aod anguish ; but Julian only smiled 
faintly, and went about his duties very calmly, 

The snzouncement of his boy’s birth was. put 
dn every paper. Telegrams were sent to the 

re intimate of his friends, to the Sylvesbers 
Sea of all, and one went to Mrs. Kernadine at 

Ceosbie, Everything was done in the 
cage orthodox manner, al! that money could do 
wat done Se wanstotte es sevens —_ into 
a pla raaae.pearly like what her own 
ey pee at Wilton Crosbie would have 
been as itiwae posible to make it, Mrs, Newtdn 
continued to ive shocks of amazeraent over 
the lavish way in which Sir Julian spent his 
money, 

Rich people were things that Mrs, Newton 
had, heard did exist in the world, bub her 
humble experience had never brought her in 
such close contact, except when Mrs, Sylvester 
had come te Leila’s rescue, with wealth till 
hie moment, 

The beauty and delicacy of the little child's 
clothes was, in fact, in itself, the subject of 
excited comment among the female inhabitants 
of Mountroyal-street, and the presence of 
‘royalty itself could not have awakened more 
of a flutter than the vision of Sir Julian 
Bernadine arriving sud departing in his private 
hansom. It was even felt that an air of grandeur 
was imparted to the narrow. little street by the 
carpet of yellow straw that was laid down in 
front of Mra, Newton's house, and Westou's calm 
manner and neat, alniost smart, appearance in 
*her well made black garments put the finishing 
touch to the picture. 

And yet where all was so bright and grand 
and gay there was somehow a note missing. 
Wirs, Newtou it was who first discovered the 
absence of this note—thatindefinable sensation 
of joyousness that should have pervaded the 
whole atmosphere aj such a time, and that was 
a0 unmistakably wanting. 

Tt came like a pang to the good motherly 
creatute that this should be so, She did not 
know where the trouble lay, but it did not take 
her very long todiscover that there was a trouble, 
and one of no light kind either ! 

Sir Julian spent money like water—he forgot 
nothing—never had ‘ sere been so much thought, 
ao much lavish diture ; but when the first 
excitement of this had passed Mrs. Newton saw 
‘how hollow ft all was. 

She rémarked how white and tired Sir Julian's 
Handsome face was ; the tired strained note in 
this voice was revealed clearly too to thia shrewd 
working woman, But what came more surely to 
Mrs. Newton's notice, even than these two facts, 
‘was the coldness with which that heavenly baby 
was treated by its father. It-was something not 
only incomprehensible for.a woman such as she 
té realize, if was also terrible. It her 
stop and think very bard, and it hed on her 
in'a mavher that nothing had done since 
> the time when death had robbed her of her 
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honest faithful hushand, and left ber sorrowing 


alone, wh i 
There was no opportunity for Mrs, Newton to 
make any discovery about Sir Julian’s attitude 


towards his wife, for she never aaw them 







and the criziscame to Julian far sooner than he 

had expected. 

_ A fortnight, three weeks had passed away. 
‘Leila’s strength was returning each day. She 

B@bie to sic up, to speak, to smile o little. 


She was only allowed to peep in oteasio Ts Wid hold her baby in her arms and whisper 

teke a glance at. the white love 8 onsense to it, Wha 

atill upon the pillows, “, hE was so far from being her old, quitk, sen- 
it was told ker that Lady tive self that her hushond’s changeth fengearour 


was excessive, The doctors 

as to the existence of some great, ma : 

mend or trouble as the cause for this” 283, 
ei ia 


ture progressed to recovery. a 
Mrs. Newton agreed absolutely with : 
and she went through the formula ‘ 
this assertion to Sir Julianswhenever 
opportunity of speaking with him, — 
he was so far from knowing, poos 
hearted cresture, that such an } 
knife wound through the mau's iy 
soul, recalling as it did the miserable fact that 






he was all igaoraat of what this mental excite- | ¥ 


ment or trouble had been, 


The coldness which Mrsi\Newton, wail sd.quick.| 


| 

all) 
art and partel of this suffering fear that never 
eft Julian even for an mY " 

He stood each day by Leila’s side and looking 
down upon her white still face, so quiet, so ex- 
quisite in its pallor and silence, and his whole 
heart yearned to know the secret that was locked 
away beneath her marble, stillness, and in the 
influence of the enforced pore suspense 
the yearning grew to a hard bas which was 
+ to “ S nature as his, i 

@ lay in sort of wi aleep man 
days, Her beautiful fa go pe 
had met the gaze of his tender suffering ones, but 
she had been too weak to know him ; she had not 
even looked at her child or asked a word about it, 

1b was nothing but weakuess, the doctors said 
encouragingly to the young husband, but to 
Julian it had another and deeper significance. 

It was emblematical of his wife henceforth, 
this cold silence that rested. between Leila and 
himaelf, 

They would remsin ‘together, nothing would 
carry her from him, Her secret, whatever it was, 
had seemingly done its worst. She might per- 
chance dread it’me more, but both’ for them, for 
hereelf, for him, forthe child that was born to 
them, the future must be for ever blighted, 
dulled, chilied by this. cloud of mystery, of sus- 
picion, and of silence. a 

For he had suddenly taken a resolution, There 
should be no questionings, no reproach, If she 
chose te speak he would listen, but if she would 
not bring this seeret to him of her own free will 
then the silence would live on—the silence that 
would mean broken love, broken faith, broken 
happiness, 

His splendid vigorous nature was utterly 
changed in this moment of darkness. 

He had seen the deplorable workings of 
jealousy in his mother’s character ; he litild 
realized that the came malignant and torturing 
influence wai working almost as deplorable a 
change in his own, 

He did not live, in the proper sense of the 
word, he seemed to be in a hideous dream all the 
time, 

He turned away from the very thought of his 
child. Hie morbid and over strained imagination 
had raised up a phantom of the future when this 
child should have become a man, and would 
demand of him the story of his mother’s life and 
honour. The things in the outside world came 
to him in the same dim misty way. 

He realized vaguely that his mother had writ- 
ten to him annouacing ber departure from Wilton 
Crosbie, and speaking one tender word for the 
birth of the child. The messages that came from 
the Sylvesters were robbed of their full signifi- 
cance. The congratulations he received when 
he met his numerous friends and acquaintances 
sounded as hollow mockeries in bis ears, 

He was not only morbid and intensely, indes- 
cribably miserable, he was ill, and the strain was 
becoming intolerable to him. 

There comes, however, a crisis in all things, 


to notice in ‘bis manner with, his child 



















i. not touch. her as it wotld have don® cader 
nary circumstancss,” Besides, she" really saw 
eouittle of Julian, he.was bundled away so hastily 
phanever he stoleiato her room. Leila would 
@ tenderly as clie saw these manguyres, 


ae poor child! she would have prayed to die 


astantly could she have ouly imagined with 
fat intense reliefyhe went from her presence. 

He was xo abasolutelp nota hypocrite that even 

hie’ business of playing a rive in (Heat Grat few 
b¥s was impossible to him. 

le had said to himeelf there should te no 








@Eplbnation between them. He did nabiigee or 


poy ow the fact of their separated life ard 

yverwould be given to her, but he Was coytent 

Wait and Jeb the knowledge creép, Into her 

not fall upon her like a blow!) |’ 

SDs he had said through the long three weeks 
that’ had passed away so slowly; but in an 
instant circumstances changed his views and 
forced his hand. 

He was sitting anewering some letters.in the 
tiny room allotted to him one morning when Mrs, 
Newton crept up to the door, 

“T hope you'll forgive me, sir,” she said, ro- 
spectfully yet eagerly, “but I thought as you'd 
like to know. That man, that Mr. Bartlett, ho’s 
Gownetairs, sir ; he's waiting for me to go back 
and see if there’s any sort of m e for him 
from her ladyship. e come as bold as brase, 
and I thought I—I would--——” 

Mrs. Newton's hurried words died away on her 
lips as she saw the look on Julian’s face. 

Never, s0 long as she lived, would that look 
pass from the woman’s mind. 

It was shock and a revelation to her. It 
explained everything. 

‘He believes somethink sgainsh Miss Leila 
because of this man, .Oh, my Heavea | how can 
he he 60 crue!-—so. foolish f”’ 

Mra, Newton bad more thaa indignation, she 
had fear in her heart, too. 


She followed Sir Julian aa he passed hurriedly 


out of the.room. 

“You'll forgive me, sir; but--but you'll bave 
no words. You'll remember her ladyship, and 
how weak—--~" 

Sir Julian looked back an instant, hia face grey 
and grim, 

“T will forget nothing,” he said, and then he 
passed down the stairs, 

Mrs. Newton stood and trembied a little ; then 
the full tide of her motherliness wsut out to the 
fair young creature who was, she field suregso 
imnocent and so igaorant of the drama being 
played about her. 

She knocked at Lady Bernadine’s door, 

Leila’s big vioiet eyes had a gleam of joy and 
then of disappointment, as she saw her visitor. 
She was sitting in a low chair, saint-like in her 
soft falling gowa of white. 

The disappointment was pushed on one site, 
and the small white hand was outatretchel] to 
her. bumble faithful friend, as Mrs. Newton 
advanced, 

Come and talk to me,” Leila said, gently. 
“You dear, good, kind creature! How aml wo 
ever repay you for all you have done! And 
what a nuisance [ have been !”’ 

Mra. Newton sat down and caressed Leila’s 
fairy-like hand between her roughened palms. 

“ When do Miss Margot return, my lady?” she 
asked. She wanted to get rid of her troubled 
thoughts so that Leila should notice nothing 
different, 

“Ab!” said Leila, quite brightly, “I have jasb 
had a letter. They will be here this week. Mar- 
got can hardly tell me the exact day. I shall be 
so'glad fo see her again, Mra. Newton,” 

“Not more’n me!” Mrs., Newton said to her- 
self. She had immense faith in Margot’s power 
of arranging everything happily and well ; and if 





her fears should prove true, and some miserable 
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mistake had crept into Sir Julian’s mind where | 
his wife was concerned, who could set such a} 
mistake right like “ Mise Margot?” 

‘ut loud she descanied on the charms of the 
baby, and al) that Mies Margot would have to say 
to that precious atom of humanity. 

‘She'll juet eat im !” was her final words. | 

Leila smiled faintly. 

Praise of her boy was like sweetest music in | 
Ler ears. 

She asked, al! 
house, 

Mra, Newton had a tremendous qualm., 

“T think he’ve gone to his club, my lady,” she | 
answered, speaking an untruth for one of the few 
times in her life. “ Mrs. Weston she tell he were 
goimg just now.” 

Leila relapeed into silence. 

She was beginning to find thoughts come easily 
and coherently again. Her mind, strengthened | 
with returning health, took up its old habits. j 

She spoke suddenly. | 

“I have wanted to ask you several things, | 
Mre. Newton,” she said, thoughtfully; and her | 
brows were knit above her marvellous eyes in | 
something of the old worried fashion, “I want to 
know,” she paused, ‘all is so etrangely blurred 
I can sort out nothing clearly,” she said, after that 
pause. ‘Then her eyes went about her hurriedly. 
‘I don’t even remember why I came to you, I 
want you to help me, please, in this, dear Mrs, 
Newton !” 

Mre. Newton rose very stolidly. 

“T ain’t goin’ to let you talk on nothing just 
yet, my ledy,” she said, firmly, though her heart 
began to beat; “a fine scolding I shall get. Vil | 
just go and nee why you baven't got no beef tea. 
{it’s time you had eomethink.” 

Leila let her go ; but she sighed a little ae ehe 
was alone. 

I shall recoember everything directly,” she 
said to herself; and then she took up Margot’s 
letter and read uhrough the wooing tender words 
once again, 

‘I verily believe Mrs, Newton is right,” she 


at once, if Sir Julian were in the 








| reproachfully, but happily. 


‘JULIAN, HEAR ME-—HEAR ME,” LEILA BREATHED, YOR SPEECH WAS IMPOSSIBLE TO HER, 


said to herself with a smile, “and Margot will eat 
up my baby when she sees him !” 

The smile was lingering on her face as the door 
opened again, and Julian came in, 

Leila’s eyes flashed with that radiance that 
sight of him alone could bring. 

“ At last you have come to me!” she said, not 
* Look, a long letter 
from Margot !” 

Julian shut the door very gently, and watked 
slowly up to her. 

* Leila,” he said in a voice that made her starb 
and look at him as thovgh she had seen some 
spectre, “I want to ask you one little question. 
It is not the moment to bring you any agitation, 
I know ; but—but——” His voice grew thick, 
so hoarse as to be almost indistinct. “There are 
some things a man cannot endure. I hoped I 


| should have had strength great enough to bear 


ail; but, but---—” . 

He broke off again, then he held out a scrap of 
paper to her. 

She had clasped her hands together, the tiny 
flush had faded from her face ; lips, cheeks, brows, 
were deadly white; white as the gown that 
garbed her, 

“Is—-is that your writing—do you own this 
letter as having been written by you?” he held 
the paper before her eyes—-his manner, his voice, 
his whole attitude was terrible to her. He was 
no longer her husband, he was her judge 

She bent forward aad glanced at the signature. 

“Tt is undoubtedly my writing,” she said, her 
voice faint frem weakness and from nervous 
excitement. ‘Then she gave a cry. 

“ Where—where did you get this letter ?”’ she 
asked suddenly. “ Julian, what—-what does this 
mean? I—I-——-” 

“ It means,” he answered her with fierceness 
escaping him involuntarily, “ that at last I know 
all —that this letter was given to me by the man 
to whom you wrote it two years ago, that your 
perfidy to us both has been disclosed to him to 


; whom you plighted yourself asa betrothed wife 


—to me whom you deceived and tricked into 


marrying simply because life with me would be 
less anxious than with him. It means that 
Henry Bartlett is downstairs, and that I have 
spoken to him and know all there is to‘know.” 

He paused—-she had never moved—made no 
sound, no eigh—she eat there like # white 
carvea image with her blanched face, her still 
cold hands, 

His fury was too great to let him construe the 
| real cause of her silence. 

He turned round swiftly, : 

“ And this is the woman whom I loved better 
than my soul! This is the woman who is the 
mother of my child!” the words broke from 
him like a piteous cry, and at the sound life 
seemed to run through her frame again. Life— 
and the frenzy of despair, of grief, of physical 


nD. 

“Julian, hear me-—hear me,” she breathed, 
for speech was impossible to her. 

But he had turned from her completely ; the 
whisper of the anguished woman's heart fell 
upon unheeding ears, it went to swell the empty 
silence of the room instead, 

A very tempest of emotions seemed to possess 
him-—-he was no longer master of himself. Words 
rushed from his lips of which he was but barely 
conscious. The confirmation of his worse fears 
had driven him mad for the moment. 

There would come a reaction—an awakening 
to his cruelty and selfish anger of this moment, 
but it would not come yet. Indeed, to the poor 
stricken, weak and innocent child who sat frozen 
under his bitterest reproaches it seemed as if 
this could never never come, and that in this 
terrible hour she had touched the height and 
fulness of human mental suffering ! 


(To be continued, ) 








Severna kinds of birds are known to follow 
cows, horses, and other stock about the pasture 
for the purpose of feeding on the insects disturbed 
by the feet of there animale, 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘THEN Francesca told Anthony how lonely she 
had felt without him throughout the previous 
day ; how greatly she had missed his coming to 
the Court as usual ; and how, too, after dinner, 
she had wandered out into the twilight by herself 
to watch for his return from the Salcombe Races. 

She did not confeas to Anthony, however, that 
on reaching home and gaining her own room she 
could have wept herself blind with grief, had 
she been only weak enough to give way to the 
depression of the hour. 

“Oh, you saw us return, then, did you! 
Dear old Frank 1” murmured Anthony affection- 
ately, yet glancing down a trifle uneasily perhaps 
on k’s unconscious head. 

He was trying to recollect the manner, the 
incidents, the details of that return journey by 
moonlight, and racked his brains now to recall 
distinctly what was being done and said amongst 
them all when the Bearpark drag passed the 
grounds of Cardew Court. 

But the orgies at Bearpark with which the 
Wylders always capped the notorious race-week 
had done much towards clouding the memory of 
Anthony Le Breton, so that minor events of the 
foregoing day and night were somewhai difficult 
to conjure as it were into life again. 


aga 
He remembered that he had “ dropped,” as he | 


it, “a pot of movey” in one way or 

another since last he had been in the society of 

Francesca, and that he had himself “trundled ” 

the Wylder party home from Salcombe; but 

thing else at ent was represented in his 
sed by m blank. =" 

And yet, looking at the man, a stranger would 
have found it hard to credit the many evil things 
related of Anthony Le Breton, No matter in 
what’ dissolute fashion the night before had been 
spent, the succeeding day would ever find him as 
fresh, apparently, as the morning iteelf, 





THR REVEREND CUTHBERT DISCERNED AT ONCE THAT HE HAD NOT 





Cal 


His handsome face betrayed no sign of the wild 
dissipation which had hitherto marked hie career ; 
hie colour was still bright and glowing ; his eyes 
were still bright and beautiful ; his clear-cut 
mouth beneath the heavy tan moustache was aa 
delicate and sweet-looking as a pretty woman's, 
So that men were wont to envy Le Breton his 
wonderful constitution, and deemed him blest 
beyond his fellows. 

A weak unstable will in a vigorous and muscular 
body was Anthony’s chief attribute. Penitently 
enough he would turn over a new leaf one day, 
only to turn it back as it were recklessly the 
next. 

A cynical acquaintance had once likened him 
to a captivating picture, of which in reality the 
most valuable part was the splendid frame that 
enclosed the canvas. 

“Yes,” Frank told him in reply to that last 
remark of his, “I saw you drive past, Anthony.’ 
And then changed the subject quietly, to 
Anthony's intense relief. 

Later on they spoke of the forthcoming picnic. 

“ Ah, that reminds me, dear!” said Anthony 
Le Breton, suddenly. “Do you intend to--to 
invite the Bearpark people ?” 

Francesca Cardew, in her astonishment, almost 
atood still, 

Her iirat impulse was to answer with an indig- 
nand negative; but she checked the impetuous 
words before they could escape her lips. 

“Tnvite the Bearpark people? Invite the 
Wylders?” she repeated slowly, after a pause, 
“T think not, dear-——why should we? Gussie dis- 
likes them very much, and you know yourself 
that we have never regarded them exactly as 
intimate friends,” 

‘Oh, I didn’t know, you see, Frank, dear—I 
wasn’t sure,” returned Anthony, vaguely, with a 
short light laugh. ‘ Nevertheless, I somehow 
fancy they expect to—to be asked. In fact, they 
were speaking of the affair yesterday, I rernember 
now, and saying how much they wished they were 
coming, You see, Frank, darling, Richard Wylder 
ig go often over ab my place--has served me many 





SUED LY VAIN, 


a good turn in his time—that he might fee! in- 
clined to take it as unfriendly io me if I did not 
do my best to-—-to oblige him and his sisters in 
this matter. I am sure you understand, and 
know what I mean, don’t you, dear!” concluded 
Authony persuasively, if rather more than a little 
lamély. 

Francesca was silent, 
veins for the moment, 

She did not like the Bearpark girls any more 
than did her own sister Augusta; neither did 
she—Frank--ever care to see them enter her 
father’s doors, She disapproved of them for 
various reasons. 

They painted their faces, they dyed their hair, 
they were loud and slangy to a most objection. 
able degree. One sister had eloped with her 
brother's groom ; another had passed through 
the Divorce Court and was living apart from her 
husband. But then it was true that ueither of 
these two black sheep disgraced the fold at Bear- 
park now. 

The mother herself had died of grief and a 
broken heart, it was rumoured ; the father was 
drinking himself into his grave. 

Yet, perhaps after all, they were not se bad as 
they were generally represented—therefore was 
it Christianlike to judge them too hardly f 

Francesca Cardew tried to forget the doubtful 
anecdotes which had been thrust upon her know- 
ledge at odd times concerning the fair fame of 
Lucy Wylder—she would endeavour to be legs 
prejudiced, less suspicious, she told herself, in 
fact more charitable altogether, or Anthony would 
suspect that she was jealous, 

Still it cost Francesca oot a little in this matter 
to sacrifice her own will to that of the man she 
loved. 

“0 you particularly wish Richard Wylder 
and his sisters to be invited for the twenty- 
seventh }” she inquired gently at last, 

‘Yes, Frank, dear, if you could anyhow manage 
it,” anewered Anthony Le Breton quickly. 

“ Well, I will get Gussie to write them a note, 


Her blood ran hob in her 
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hectare eae sical 
by-and-by,” Francesca said, theughtfully. ‘ You | clerzgyman's pink whiskerless face—' accompany | Francesca, this throwiug herself on the merey of 


shall not be vexed at their absence, Anthony.” 

“Thanks, dear,” eaid he in his genial way. 
Halting there beneath the softly soughing 
branches of the oaks, in which the birds were 
chattering busily, and through which the freakish 

unbeams darted now and then to fleck the coo! 
fresh greensward of the park. Anthony Le 
Breton bent down and kissed the girl’s white 
brow, ; 

Her whole soul, so to speak, awoke at the 
eareRs, 

* Aathony,” she whispered passionately, twin- 
ing her fond arms about Lis strong brown neck, 
“you have nob forgotten, have you? You are 
not weary of the compact? You are not tined 
already, are you, of—of trying to lead the better 
life +” 

“ Dearest—-dear love—why do you ask me 
such a thing?” 

“TI scarcely know. Oh, Anthony, do not 
forget—if you love me, do not forget-—-that the 
old ways are done with for ever now | ” 

Dearest,” he spoke again, but giving to the 
words, perhaps, no second thought, “I have won 
you. I am saved. Frank, darling, you! are 
indeed my salvation. 

“TI pray Heaven that it may prove eo,” she 
answered tremulously, almost piteously. And 
Anthony having imprinted a second kiss mpon 
her lips this new-born fear of hers took witigs 
and few away. 

. * oe . a 

ft was the Sabbath afiernoon. The sun's hot 
giare was full on the schoolhouse roof acd 
windows, The iuterior of the stuffy little buiid- 
ing was like an oven, or worse, thought Augusta 
Cardew privately. | 

Swarms of flies buzzed and danced and crawied | 
ou the window-panes, making themselves heard 
even above the sleepy droning voices of the 
village school-children 

In at the partly open door stole the rustle and 
murmur of green leaves ; patches of shadow fell 
refreshingly athwart the worn and mossy door- 
atep ; aud Augusta Cardew fouvd herself think- 
ing insenaibly, not to say longingly, of the cool 
looking, idly-dispcsed quartette—Francesca and 
Anthony Le Breton, with Peuelope and Jim 
Voreker—whom she had left well furnished with 

ed claret cup and summer fruit on the seats 
under their beautiful old spreading oaks at 
home. 

Of late, however, Miss Cardew had shown | 
herself most punctual and assiduous in her } 
attendance aot the Sparling Sunday-school — | 
thereby winning golden opinions from her Vicar, 
the Reverend Cuthbert Mazey. } 

So in the broiling afternoon sanshine, armed | 
with her tracts and her little goody-goody books, | 
Gussie had warched off valiantly through the | 
park, never bestowing so much as one backward 
giance—though she envied them their easeful | 
leisure—on those lazy worldlings in the giant | 
oaks’ shade. 

Arrived at the end of her baking walk Gussie | 
was now, to the best of her rather limited | 
ability, instructing her dullard class in Bible | 
history. 

In another corner of the room Mra, Barlow, | 
perspiring profusely, her bonnet-atrings untied 
and thrown back over her ample sboulders, | 
having obliged her gang of unruly urchins to | 
stumble through a couple of tracts, was now | 
engaged ia hearing the youngest of the tribe | 
repeat his allotted hymn 

Meanwhile the Vi 











av himself, from his desk | 
in the centre of the school-room, having asked 
bis most promising pupil impressively for a 
plain definition of the word “ Conscience,” and 
having received for .eply the assurance that it 

us mmat inside,” began to think that it 
was about time the class broke up, and accord- 
ingly gave the signal for departure. 

The place was soon cleared, the door locked, 
and the Vicar, with his aunt Mre. Barlow and his 
friend Miss Cardew, was standing in the straggling 
village-street. 

“Jim Vereker is with usin the garden this 
afternoon,” Gussie announced ; “so will not you, 
jJear Mra, Barlow, and you also, Mr. Mazey,”— 
smiling graciously up inte the nervous young 


wap soy 





me home to the Court, and take tea with us 
under the trees?” 

Mrs. Barlggr, however, with her beaming, good- 
humoured Fi: declined, though much against 
her will, the walk to Cardew Court—she really 
could not manage it on so warm a day, she said, 
regretfully, 

But her pephew Cuthbert, of course, might 
please bimeelf. Accordingly the young Vicar 
did please ‘bimeclf, obberving modestly that he 
should be delighted to return with Miss Cardew 
to phe Court and take tea. with them under the 
trees in the garden. e 

“Do not be late, Cuthbert, dear, for evening 
service,” advised Mra. Barlow.at pai 

There were but two services held on the 
Sabbath Day in Sparling, the afcernoon thereof 
being devoted to tke small rustics at the school. 

“Oh, mo, dear aunt,” he replied, dutifully, I 
will not be late.” 

ob until the picturesque, crooked little street 
was left behind them, and Mrs. Barlow berself 
out of sight behind the Vicarage gates, did the 
one speech return to the Reverend Cuthbert 
Mazey. taints 

Neither somehow had Augusta Cardéw found 
anything to say to her cox ance their 
parting with Mrs, Barlow at-the ‘echool-house 

oor, 

It was very odd—really uncomfortable. . Miss 
Carew searched her brains for the moat ordina: 
remark, exactly as her clerical friend waa cudgel., 
ling his own for the same purpose. : 

My aunt is right—how very warm it is, Miss 
Cerdew 1” he ventured at last, when they had 
got well on tothe dusty bigh road, 

"It is indeed,” assented Augusta, eagerly. 
Yoa, that was better than nothing! 

“ Pray allow me to take charge of your-books,” 
was his next suggestion. 

“Oh, thank you !” murmured Gussie, resiguing 
her tracts forthwith, 

Silence again between them. Then presently-—~ 

“Tt is really most generous of you, my dear 
Miss Cardew, to take so active an interest in my 
Sunday classes, to give yourself eo much trouble 
OVer——Ovar—————"” 

“ Believe me, Tam most anxious to be of some 
real assistance,” pub in the fair Augusta, with 
sweet depreciation ; “though I am eadly afraid 
the little I can do is but little indeed, Mr, 
Mazey.” 

And as she spoke she looked away and sighed. 

“On the contrary, my dear Cardew, I 
count ita very creat deal, How I should ever 
accomplish my work without you, I really do not 
know. On my houour Ido nob know,” he sup- 
plemented earnestly. 

They were making tremendous headway now, 
Augusta felt. Her fair thin face flushed deeply. 
She lowered her parasol lest the Reverend Cath: 
bert should mark those blushes, such very violent 
colouring being scarcely becoming and maidenly, 
thought Gussie in her strict prim way, 

** You are too good,” she answered, very low. 

The lodge-gates were in view, The road here, 
near Cardew Court, was raore sheltered and lonely 
and freer from dust. 

“ Your sister, Miss Francesca, I believe,” began 
the young Vicar egain after a moment or two, 
his smooth pink countenance out-reddening 
Gussie’s own, his manner growing painfully em- 
barrassed, “‘is--is formally engaged at last to 
Mr, Le Breton of Shotever ; is she not?” 

Miss Cardew gianced up auddenly from beneath 
the deep lace edging of her sunshade, her colour 
fading, her thin lips tightening. What, pray, 
had they todo with Frank’s concerns just then ¢ 

“Yes,” was the rather chilly reply ; “the 
have been engaged for some time past, 
thought you were aware of the fact, Mr, Mazey,” 

“ Yea—no—I mean I recollect now that my 
aunt Charlotte did menticn itto me one day, but 
Lhad forgotten, I have so much to occupy my 
thoughts, you see. Do you—do you think 
their future will bs a happy one, Miss Cardew~- 
your sister’s and Mr, Le Breton’s ?_ He seems to ba. 

radually becoming as wild as ever-—to be fallin 

k once more into the old eyil courses, if all 
hear amongst some of my parishioner: be true. 
Surely itis a terrible risk for your sister Miss 


Anthony Le Breton ?” ; 

“Time will show,” said Augusta Cardew, 
mystified at this preamble, and much in doubt 
as to what it might portend. “They were children 
and. playfellows together; they should under- 
etand each other by this time.” - ; 

The two had entered the quiet now, and 
were secure from all observation in the cool dim 
shade of the noble old trees. The weatering 
light here aud there flickered softly about their 
Steps ; the leaves scarcely atirred in the braaches 
overhead, 

“Yes-—of course—that may be,” continued 
a i See aera eats 
essly in his c } 
at his inability to clothe them in and 
suitable language, to invest them as it were with 
some little show of tender logic at least ; ‘but 
still, dear Miss Cardew, aman and a woman con- 
templating a tie, a bond that shall in all proba- 
bility last for a lifetime, should careful at 
the outseb to weigh the venture Somehow 
I fear for your sister Francesca—I tremble for 
her happiness, Miss Cardew—I doindeed. Mr. 
Le Breton is so—so unstable. Miss Cardew, a 
man and a woman should be pro matched, 


should have tastesin common, aapira- 
Stas ae ees pave ; Oath. 

sta," broke wn th - 
bers ~ eae in r, “for the life of me I 
capnot tell you plainly what I mean! But what 


I wish you to un nd is that I think—that I 
think you and I are not unsuited to each other 
(—-that we were, in fact, predestined for each 
other! Our tastes are in accord — we have 
always been excellent friends, Why should 
we not be-something nearer and dearer to 
each other now, since that something nearer and 
dearer is surely not impossible for us? Augusta, 
will you not ssy ‘I love qos Cuthbert,’ and so 
make me the happiest being on the face of the 


ear 

Augusta Cardew'was much affected, or at all 
eveuts she appeared to be ac. 

Her head dropped a little—that neat sleek 
head- her bosom heaved gently beneath the 
laces and ribbons of her dainty summer gown. 
She eighed very softly and prettily—Gussie 
could do many a worldly thing prettily when 
she chose, 

What an unnecessary amount of beating about 
the bush there had been, she was thinking all 
the while, however, over such a perfectly simple 
matter as the one in hand. 

Nevertheless she looked up sweetly presently ; 
and then the Reverend Cuthbert discerned at 
once that he had not sued in vain. His fair 
divinity was won. 

* * * aa * 


“1 say, Gussie, dear,” Mr. Mazey said, as they 
drew near to the house a little later on, “I can- 
not very well speak to Sir Blount to-day—TI had 
better wait until to-morrow. _Gassie, dear, 
would you-would you mind coming with me 
when I tell your father? I—I expeet I shall 
feel rather nervous about it, you kaow.” 

“Oertainly, I will come with you, and stard by 
you, if you wish it, I am not afraid of my 
father,’ anewered Miss Cardew, heroically. 

And somehow, from the tone in which she 
spoke, her bearing altogether, the Vicar of 
Sparling waa dimly conscious that in winning a 
wife he had found a master as well. 





CHAPTER IV. 


A nazar breeze from the south-west. ushered 
in the dawn of the twenty-seventh of July. The 
sapphire blue of the sky was 2 “ blueunclouded.” 
Fair old mother Earth, indeed, was in the hey- 
day of her midsummer glory, ; 
There could not have been a better day for 
picnic, said everyone . enthusiastically — the 
weather was simply perfection for it. 

_ A goodly number of people of one sort and 
another had been invited to this birthday party. 
| of Sir Blount Cardew’s eldest daughter, 

The Wylders of Bearpark had seat back @ 
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Cardew’s stiff little note of invitation—that note 
which, for Authony Le Breten's sake alone, 
Frank had with the utmost difficulty prevailed 
oa her sister to indite—to say that they would 
come with all che pleasure in life, and were more 


than charmed at prospect of joining in their 
** dear friends’ ” festivity, 
Besides the Gearpark people there were the 


Luttrells of Sparling Chase, two prim elderly 
maiden ladies from theneighbourhood of Salcombe, 
second cousins or something of the Cardews, and 
the wealthy godmothers of Penelope, and some 
half-a-dozeu cavalry officers, choice spirits from 
the Salcombe barracks, who were friends of 
Anthony Le Breton, together with the Cardews 
themselves, and the good folk from Sparling 
Vicarage. 

The of meeting was to bein Barley Wood, 
@ beautiful spot on the Cardew estate, situated 
Tr five miles or so from Oardew Court 
itself, 

The cloth was to be spread at two o'clock ; 
and everyone, it was hoped, would be on the 
scene at least half an hour before that time. 

A mp aly laden with good things had been 
atarted well in advance, in the charge of a couple 
of servants; and, everything having been 
arranged by Augusta herself with the tact and 
foresight peculiar to that astute young woman, 
it was felt that there should be no hitch what- 
ever in the day's a to mar the enjoy- 
ment. of the woodland fét, 

After the picnic there was to be a carpet dance 
at. Cardew Court, as a pleasant and auitable 
wind-up to the birthday treat. 

By two o'clock the rendezvous in beautiful 
Barley Wood presented a most animated spec- 
tacle, 

The cold collation was ready upon the mossy 
ground; the seats improvised round about it 
were speedily filled in. Some of the guests 
were on hampers, some on. carriage cushions; 
whilst others had seized upon wrap: and shawls, 
or anything else that waa handy to the occa- 
4\0n, 

Avfew o! the toilettes were dazzling in the 
extreme ; notably those of the Bearpark girls, 

Wandering gleams of frolicsome sunlight 
caught the fine array of glass and silver, or 
chased away the dancing leaf-shadows which fell 
athwart the suowy cloth. 


** The broad west wind blows softly, and the air 
Ia beer ty with the lark, ac. through the woods 
The sof full-throated thrushes all day long 
Fiood the green della with joy.” 


There was considerable clatter, not to say 
aoiay merriment, by-and-by, after the povping of 
cham @ corks had begun. 

Sir Blount Cardew, with laekadaisical Mra. 
Luttrell on his right hand, and laughing buxom 
Mrs. Barlow on his left, was already, himself, 
upon the high road to joviality. 

A awift pleading glance from Frank, however, 
every now and then, who, with Anthony Le 
Breton had found accommodation upon the gray 
trunk of a felled beech tree, served to check in 
some meagure her father’s rising hilarity, and to 
recall to His mind perhaps her past entreaty that 
he would . be wolf watehful and temperate for 
Anthony's sake, 

Doubtless Francesca was very fanciful, Sir 
Blount Cardew said to himself—atill he always 
liked to please her, to humour her, if he could, 
for was not Frank his favourit« child ? 

Opposite to Sir Blount were Augusta and her 
bag Miss Cardew looking quite radiant for 

er. 

Her family and friends all smiled on the man 
of her choice—moreover, she had received on 
pone rg a host of handsome presents for her 


'y- 

What more could the heart of mortal you! 
woman desire? Augusta Cardew was at al 
Penelope and the Wylder girls had fallen’ 

. , yider girls ‘a to 
the share of the Salcombe officers; @hiist Jim 


Magy, Spe @ rather disconsolate air, was 


Wil i render himself agreeable to pretty 
ibtle . Luttrell from the Chase. 
Dick Wylder, by sore mischance, had got him- 


self wedged between the two prim elderly maiden 
cousins of the Cardews, . 

They would not even so much as look at this 
black sheep, however, but kept their eyes fixed 
downward religiously on their plates, with their 
skimp virgin skirts tucked closely about their 
knees, lest their garments should touch pitch and 
80 be defiled, 

That Mr. Le Breton, to whom their self-willed 
and greatly-to-be-pitied young kinswoman was 
engaged to be marricd—he was bad aud black 
enough in all conscience! But this other young 
man and his “fast” painted sisters, with their 
loud voices and tow-coloured hair—good heavens, 
it was awful to think of | 

And how close, how horribly close, he was to 
be sure! Really, had they dreamed for 4 moment 
that they would have to associate with such very 
dreadful people, nothing should have induced 
them to lend their virtuous presence and the 
light of their countenance to the picnic in Barley 
Wood { 

So poor Dick Wylder was far from being happy 
| —he coveting all the while a plece near Foppy 
‘herself, and not neat Poppy's terrible “god- 
mothers, 

“This is really most enjoyable—it is upon my 
word,” the hearty accents of Mrs. Barlow were 
heard declaring above the hubbub. “Such an 
nea day too—the whole thing is jus! 
ov ” 

“Yes,” chimed in ridiculous Mrs, Luttrell, 
“the trees are so glorious just now, the birds 
carol so sweetly, the ferns all look so tall and 
majestic half hidden away in their shady humid 
bowers, that one cannob but find a pleasure in 
deed ‘in the pathleas woods,’ as adear poet says 
somewhere,” 

“Now let me offer you a slice from the breast 
of this capon,” struck in Sir Blount Cardew per- 
euasively, who poeseased but a limited acquaint- 
ance with poets and poets’ lore, ‘I can recon- 
mend the bird, madaoi. He was alive and 
strutting last night.” 

* Poor pretty creature!” sighed Mrs, Luttrell ; 
but allowed her plate to go and auother to take 
its place, all the same. 

“A glass of wine with you, madam,” then eaid 
Sir Blount, in his courteous old-fashioned way to 
Mrs. Barlow. 

And Mra, Barlow smiled and nodded acquies- 
cence, beaming effusively on Sir Blount Cardew 
over the rim of her ruby glass. 

“Oh, do please observe our friend Mrs, 
Barlow!” whispered irreverent Penelope to her 
hiraute dragoon. “The way she beams on and 
ogles our dear amiiable old daddy is simply scan- 
dalous! Since. my sister Gussie’s engagement 
she has been ten times worse than ever ; and she 
is playing a deep game, I feel certain! At her 
age it is atrocious, is it not? What shall'we do 
to circumvent her ?” 

“But which is Mra, Barlow—I don’t know,” 
| inquited the soldier, lazily. “Is che that florid 
vulgar old party in striped bombasine ?” 

Oh, hush!” said Poppy rebukingly—" she ia 
our Vicar’s aunt, If Guasie were to overhear, 
she would annihilate us. Bombasine, indeed ! 
That is not bombasine—you meau nadine, 
| which is a totally different thing. [For pity’s 
sake get me a little of that jelly over here before 
those | good old cousins of ours demolish the 
lot 1 

Here a rivging burst of laughter uprose from 
Penelope's quarter. Jt greeted the conclusion of 
a very racy anecdote of Lucy Wylder’s, which 
had been detailed ina distinct undertone to the 
group of men around her, 

Anthony Le Breton himself, much amused, had 
leant forward to catch the point of the story, 
joining in the loud mirth at the close of it, 

“The chap must have been a plucky one, by 
Jove!” 

“ And what a pny eal? for the other man!” 

* Yes, indeed { ad the cad was obliged to 
shell out in the end,” said Miss Hiner Wylder, 
choicely. “It waa all, rot. about his kicking the 
bucket, ‘shuffling off this morta! coil.” somewhere 
abroad, you know. For we ourselyes—Dick and 


oe him at the races this year.” 
‘ Ny ~~ " gasped the two old cousins in a 
reat 














Frank, as in « dream, knew that such talk and 
comments concerning it were buzzing about her 
ears. 

But ehe sat very quiet herself. 

And pop, pop went the corks; and the bright 
wine sparkled ant flowed. 

The afternoon grew still and sultry. Pigeons 
were cooing in the shade. A frightened hare had 
scudded through the ferns to join the sunset 
capers perhaps of a distaut brotherhood. But 
voices, laughter, and the sounds of high festival 
still echoed through the glades of the wood, 

Suddenly Anthony Lo Breton turned to Frank. 
Povwsibly for the last few minutes he had forgotten 
that she was near him. ~“ 

“ T say, my dear old girl, what are you doing? 
What can I get for you ?” 

* Nothing, Anthony—I am resting and listen- 
ing,” she anewered brightly, rousing and rallying 
herself, 

“Frank,” he said, “ you are curiously quiet, 
What are you thinking about ¢” 

The rare, rich colour deepened and spread ia 
her cheeks; the beautiful steadfast clear eyes 
quailed a little before his own. 

* Of—of you, Anthouy,” was the low reply. 

“That is right,” returned he, in his fondest, 
tenderest tones ; “for I'never would forgive my 
dear old woman if she bestowed a loving thought 
on anyone else.” 

Francesca Cardew sighed involuntarily, and, 
bending her head, plucked a handful of hare- 
bella ; crushed them unwittingly, andthrew them 
aside—threw them aside and gathered more. 

Only on the previous day, as it chanced, she 
bad found herself in a Salcombe confectioner’s 
shop, where two country wives, not recognising 
the second Miss Cardew, were talking freely 
together of Authony Le Breton. 

“So they tell ye that the master of Shotover 
is reforming, do they?” said the elder of the 
two women rather harshly. “That is an old 
atory, wy friend. Sir Biounts handsomest 
daughter, poor iasa, has got hold of a bad bargain, 
Iam very much afraid. Why, my good man 
himself--and he wasn’t born with hiseyes shut, 

ou take my word for it—says that she will have 

er work cut out to keep him straight by-and-by. 
There's some as swears as he’s as bad as ever he 
was; and somehow I don’t think that they be 
far out, There are fine goings-on, I can tell ye, 
at Shotover sometimes—what with the master 
himeelf, that young Mr. Wylder, and a few more 
out-and-outers like ‘em-—of o night when every 
respectable soul in Sparling be abed and asleep. 
Cards and drink is what they get up to; and 
cards and drink, you mark my words, will be the 
certain ruin of-——-" 

Francesca Cardew, sick and shivering, had 
hastily paid for her purchases and quitted the 
confectioner’s shop. 

She heard no more-—it was enough. 

Even on this bright day the hateful words were 
present with her, written as it were on the blue 
air before her iu characters of unquenchable fire. 
Above the din and jollity of Gussie’s birthday- 
treat they came back to her ears insidiously, and 
would not be shut out. 

Must her supplications, her prayers, then, prove 
all unavailing? Must she fail in her brave ex- 
deayour, then, after all, she wondered drearily, 
almost heart-brokenly. 

“ Frank,” ssid Augusta, a Uttle severely, “ you 
are dreaming, I think. The ladies are moving— 
We are going to stroll down to the bottom of the 
dell and find out a nice place to boil the ketéle in. 
Are you not coming too ?” 

Francesca stood up immediately. 

“Yes, I am coming, Gussie,” she answered, with 
forced cheerfulness, “ Anthony,” she whispered, 
with wistful eyes uplifted to him as she turned to 
go with the rest, “do not remain here too long. 
Come and find me soon.” 

He laughed and nodded, never uocticing the 
sorrow in her eyez nor the pathos of her trem- 
bling lips. And francesca moved away reluc- 
tantly with the others. : 

“Why, bless my soul alive!” she heard her 
father exclaim boisterously, the moment their 
backs were turned, " what have we all been think- 
ing of, I wonder! My daughter Gussie’s birth- 
day, and we have not yet drunk her health!” 
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Pop, pop went the corks once more through | towards Anthony Le Breton, as he and Frank 
the droway afternoon stillness; and Gussie’s | went whirling past to the enchanting music of 
health was drunk with much acclaim, though | the latest waltz—‘ poor Francesca !” 

Gussie herself, the heroine of the hour, was “ Ay, poor Francesca indeed!” echoed the 


gone, other and younger. ‘‘ What a fearful fate she 
P ™ , M2. * is rushing blindly upon! Headlong into the 
" Frank !” abyss!” 


“Yes, Anthony !” (To be continued.) 

Are you happy, sweet?” 

In the soft gray twilight she nesiled against 
his arma, and laid her cold pale cheek upon the 
sleeve of his summer coat. 

“JT am with you, Anthony. I am very 
happy.” 

* T wasn’t sure, old woman, You have noi 
been 80 noisy as some of us io-day.” 

‘I am never noisy, Anthouy, dear. And a 
quiet happiness is generally the deepest,” was all 
she said, | At two o'clock all the equestrians were assem- 

They were bowling along homeward at a | bled in the hall or on the steps, and various very 
spanking pace in Anthony's high mail-phaetou — | well-to-do-looking hacks and hunters were champ- 
Frank and Anthony Le Breton alone together— | ing bits and pawing gravel in anticipation of a 
with the Wylders’ rowdy dusty drag thundering | speedy start. 
on ahead of them in the gloaming. Helen and the hostess, both wrapped in fure, 

Rumbling far behind them came the Cardew | were waiting to despatch the riders before they 
family chariot, conveying home the two stiff old | set forth on foot, 
cousins, with Sir Blcunt and Mrs. Barlow. "There comes ‘ Seatterbrains,’ Blanche,” she 

All of ther, in fact, were now, as fast as they | exclaimed, as a very handsome, showy chestnut 
cruld travel in their respective vehicles, getting | was led sidling up to the door. “ He looks a 
back to Cardew Court, impatient for that crown- | little fresh to-day, but he'll be all right if you 
ing enjoyment, the inforimal carpet-dance. give him a good canter across the park, and ride 

The dew was upon the flowery hedges; the | him on the curb.” 
grass sparkled with it in the tender starry light of But Blanche’s courage was rapidly oozing away 
the dusk. at her fingers’ ends, and a very limp and misera- 

The scent of late clover and wild honeysuckle | ble figure she presented as she and her very 
commingled was heavy upon theair ; and the pale | fiery-looking steed marched of after the reat of 
raidsummer moon would coon be rising, now that | the party. 
the heat of the day was dead. She did not dare to follow most of them ia a 

“The firet dance, recollect, is mine,” said | wild, gay gallop over the short green turf. No, 
Anthony Le Breton gaily, bending down hie head | her heart failed her. 
to Frank’s, ‘‘and the next, and the next, mind. She and one or two others remained in the 
Three right off! You have promised, and [ will | hard-gravelled avenue; but it was all she could 
not let you go!” do to restrain “ Scatterbrains ”—he snorted, he 

He was in highest cpirits; he felt ready for | tossed his head up and down with angry impa- 
anything, he declared. His strong heart, so full | tience, and he felt as light and airy on his legs as 
of life, leaped and thrubbed in sheer exultation | if he were on wires, 
of the joy of living. Oh! that she had had her tongue bitten 

Somehow the night- breeze playing on his face | through before she had ever expressed a wish to 
made him feel as though he had not a care in the | ride this odious beast was a remark that Blanche 
wide wor!d made to herself more than once, with angry 

“ They are al! yours, dear, if you Ifke,” Frank | emphasis, 
murmured, Out on the road they all joined forces, and 

“Ah, what if T were to take you at your | Scatterbraine asserted himeelf by trotting out to 
word ! ” laughed he. the very front. He would lead the cavaleade in 

“ What indeed!” echoed she fondly, and laid | spite of her, and the trot-trot of all his equine 
her cold cheek upon his sleeve again. friends in the rear only hastened his movements, 

° ” . . He wae bearing on the bit, and nearly pulling her 

The last conveyance, the last gay load, had | arms out. 
reached the Court in eafety. They were all home It all happened ina moment. A gun was fired 
sb last. They found the reception-rooms bril- | ins plantation close to the road, and Scatter- 
liantly lighted, and the string-band arrived from | brains made one mad plunge fprward, threw up 
Saicombe, his head, snatched the reivs out of Miss Despard’s 

‘o nothing remained to be done except a little | cold and aching hands, and, accompanied by 
in the way of toilet renovation. Bed-rooms and | another horse, bolted madly down the road. 
dressing-rooms were quickly sought accordingly ;| For about a quarter of a mile it was a neck- 
and hair brushes went to work with a will ; | aud-neck race, Blanche hanging on by the crutch 
whilst the tunivg-up of the instruments in the | and shrieking in a manner fearful to hear; the 
mueicians’ corner went on downstairs, and served | man on the other animal violently sawing his 
to hasten rather frantically the adorning opera- | horse’s mouth, and muttering imprecations on 
tions overhead. him between his clenched teeth. 

Although it was to be merely an informal 
carpet-dance, the Wylder girls had brought “low | draw up; but Blanche’s chestnut still tore on, 
bodices ” with them over from Bearpark—lbodices | goaded to still greater speed by the alarming 
which were cunningly fashioned to match artisti- | screama that were proceeding from hia rider. 
cally the showy skirts they had worn at the 
pienie during the day—with the result that, | and then, in suddenly darting round the sharp 
when they showed themselves in the Cardewe’ | angle of a demesne wall, he Jost his iegs and 
huge drawing-room, their appearance was just | came heavily down, half-rolling over on his un- 
about twice as conspicuous as that of any one | fortunate burden. 

lee to be seen therein that night—which was 
precisely the effect the Bearpark girls had | and found Scatierbrains, with broken knees and 
reckoned wpon | broken bridle, standing in the middle of the road, 

By hali-past nine o'clock everyone had de- | half-covered with mud, looking rather ashamed 
scended, and dancing had commenced in earnest. | of himself, and being held by a little ragged boy, 

The two prim elderly cousins had put on their | and an old woman, the proprietor of an adjacent 
beet caps—close-fitting Puritan-like head-gear, | donkey and cart, supporting Blanche, who was 
with glossy white satin etrines tied under the | lying against the bank—d to all appearaaces | 
chin—and now, seated together on a distant sofa,| But ehe was nob dead, only stunned, and very 
were watching rather grimly the worldly dancers. | badly injured internally, Her ribs were crushed 

“That young man, so they tell me, is an | in, her arm was broken. 
utterly doomed soul,” said the sider of the two, Of course these misfortunes were not discovered 
with a gloomy inclination of her prim white cap | there and then on the road, but when she had 
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been carefully removed ia a slowly-pacing carriage 
to Mr. Colville’s, and submitted to the inepection 
of no less than four doctors. al ; 

Yes, she was certainly in a very way— 
very bad, indeed. Her mother had better be 
telegraphed for at. once! Mrs. arrived 
by the first train the following morning, and was 
received in the sick room by Helen, who had 
a ood oe: night's nursing. 

Mrs. ’s dismay was very great—greater 
than her actual grief. Was it possible that she 
was to be the miserable mother of ‘wo crippled 
daughters} It were better almost that Blanche 
should die, wringing a tear from the corner of her 
worldly old eyes, 

The patient’s condition was so very critical 
that it was judged best to prepare her for the 
worst. If, as was likely enovgh, inflammation 
were to set in, her life would be reckoned only 
by hours. But who was to tell her? Who was 
to undertake this painful office ! 

Not her mother—oh, no/ Mre. D d put 
the idea away from her with a shudder. He: 
trouble, she told Mr. Colville, was bitter enough 
without that! 

Helen was her next nearest relative, and time 
was fiying-! Helen was to tell her cousin that 
her hours were numbered ! 

“ Yes, my dear, you must,” urged Mr, Colville, 
anxiously. ‘“ You eee her mother is so cut up! 
Our clergyman is in London this week, and it 
will be better for you to break it to her than the 
doctor, A hint in these cases is sufficient,” he 
added, in a whisper. 

So, just as the lamps were pypor ap S- be 
lighted, and the shutters closed and daylight 
shut out, Helen stole into the sick room on her 
fatal errand, and the nurse crept down to her 
tea. 
The patient was lyiog on her back, with her 
face as white as death, ber eyes fixed on 
the light. Helen took a low seat near the foot of 
the bed, and said very gently,— 

“Aud how do you feel now, Blanche—any 
easier 7” 

“Yes: I'm not in much pain—not nearly as 
much as you would expect from all these broken 
bones! At first it was awful—awful! but now I 
scarcely feel any pain at all.” 

Helen turned very pale. This immunity 
from pain was the most deadly of symptoms. 


| She glanced at the pinched face among the 


pillows, and her pale lips parted as if about to 
speak. 

“ What were you going to say, Helen? Why 
Ao you look at me in such an odd way? Do you 
think Iam very il?” 

“Ves, dear, very ill!” returned Helen, in-a 
low voice. 

‘* Do you think I am going to dic?” she asked, 
in a horrified whieper. 

“T cannot tell. You are very ill; but you 
are in Heaven’s hands! We must all die some 
time !” faltered Helen. 

“T see you think badly of my chance, 
Helen !” 

For some moments there was a dead silence— 
a silence only broken by the ticking of a little 
clock on the mantel piece, 





At lasi he got a pull at him, and was able to | 


For two miles he continued his headlong career, | 


The rest of the party soon arrived on the scene, | 


Helen could not speak ; she wae crying quietly. 
It seemed so awful to her that this girl, so little 
| older then herself, should be now standing alone 
'on the threshold of another world, she who, 
| the day before yesterday, had seemed the 
| strongest, and most long-lived looking of them 

all } 
| “Don't cry, Helen!” came the voice from the 
| bed. “I can’t tell you how it hurts me to. see 
| you crying for me, If you only knew all, you 
would never epeak to me or look at me again, 
| much less shed a tear on my behalf.” 

Helen raised her eyes in vague interroga- 
tion. , 

“If you mean about when I was governess, 
don’t think of it, dear Blanche! I have freely 
forgiven everyone long ago. Don’t think of it 
again ; and you must not talk cr excite yourself. 
Let me read to you,” reaching her hand towards 
a prayer-book, 

“No! no!” with an impatient gesture, “not 
yet. If I am dying I won't go before I have 
confessed to you, and told you all. I believe 
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that what you think is true, for I feel so different 
and see things so differently to what I did two 
days ago. Helen, did you ever guess that-—I— 
loved Rupert?” P 

“Why speak of such things now, dear 
Bianche ?” 

* Because I must—I must!” she reiterated. 
“ And you came us ; he never cared for 
me—never ; but he might have if he had never 
cick. youl” she concluded, with an impatient 
ti 

** Don’t Blanche! Why allude to it now—it is 
all at an end long ago!” 

“Please let me speak. Hear me patiently. 
Have you never guessed who it was who dis- 
covered Mrs, Glass? It was 1! Who it was 
that confronted Rupert with her and Teddy, in 
spite of his strongest resistance? Who it was 
that showed him your letter ? 

“Well ”’—with a long gasp—"“it was I. I 
parted you then, as I thought for ever, but Fate 
was too strong for me, Astherich Tasmanian 
cousin you came back and retrieved—nay, more 
than retrieved—all! Don’t speak yet—hear me 
out!” she continued, gasping for breath. “It 
was a hard matter to keep you and Rupert apart, 
but I managed it ! \ 

“I poisoned your mind against him, and I 
roused his alder Fate helped you again by that 
meeting at Richmond, but I had gone too far to 
go back. I felt that desperate events need 
desperate remedies, and I intercepted the letter 
yes, his letter! I took it from the footman 
that evening a few hours after the party—-took it 
from him,with my own hands, and said that 
there was no answer, 

* Yes, you may well look as if you were turned 
into stone! I did nob open it, I put it away 
in the drawer of my dressing-case. I looked at 
it often—it is there now! Takeit. The key is 
on that bunch—a small gilt one. Take it, and 
forgive me if you can,” and Blanche turned her 
face away and breathed bard. 

“Oh, Blanche,” said Helen rising, and at last 
finding speech, ‘I must uot say anything to you 
now; but, dear Bianche, how could you? If 
you only knew how very, very miserable the loss 
of that letter has made me, I am sure you would 
never have dove it!” putting her hands before 
her face, and letting the tears trickle through her 
fingers. 

“It would not have mattered! I would have 
done it just the same !” panted Blanche, excitedly, 
You had better know at once how wicked I am, 
so that you need not regret me too painfully, 
No one will grieve for me much, for [ have never 
given anyone any occasion to do so, Ah, mine 
has been a wasted life! Let it be a warning to 
you—not that you require it, for you are every 
bit as ce poo, pt bad! Let me see you take 
your letter ; it will be a lcad off my mind! Go 
and get it now,” impatiently. 

And Helen, after fumbling among strange keys 
and bungling with a strange lock, found the long- 
Jost sahaaen Wine face upwards in the drawer of 
the dressing-case. How gladly she possessed 
herself of the treasure needs not to say, but this 
was neither time or place for its perusal. 

She contented herself with putting it inside 
the bosom uf her dress, over her loudly-beating 
heart, and — her place beside the patient, 
measuring out and administering her sleeping 
draught, aud bathing her face with aromatic 
vinegar, for Blanche was completely exhausted 
by her recent confession, and lay speechless and 
breathless, and doing all the various duties of 
the sick room with the anxious care of a finished 
nurse. 

When Blanche had fallen into a deep sleep, 
and the hospital nurse had resumed her sway, 
she stole away to the privacy of ber own room at 
last, to read her long-delayed letter. 

‘ It was thing that it ought to be, It far, 
‘ar surpassed warmest expectations ; and as 
she finished its perusal for the fifteenth time she 
felt quite angry with herself for feeling so un- 
feelingly happy when her couain lay dying in the 
room Debenthe As to her couain’s behaviour 


about this very letter, what could she think or 
say now} Dces not death disarm us all ’ 





CHAPTER XL. 


But Miss Blanche Despard was not going to 
die, after all! No, in thie she showed her usual 
obstinacy. The doctors had declared that she 
could not possibly live—that if she did, it was a 
case in five hundred! And it was a case in five 
hundred! Her wiry constitution asserted iteelf, 
her bones knit with incredible ease, her appetite 
never failed, her sleeping powers were marvellous, 
inflammation was kept at bay, and Blanche lived 
—lived, let us hope, to be a wiser and a better 
woman. 

She was moved after a time to London, then 
by easy stages to the South of France, and soon 

© was able to stroll along the Promenade les 
Anglais at Nice, and see the world once more. 
Her mother was with her, of course ; but Katie 
and Helen were teking care of each other and Mr. 
Despard ab Kingsho!me. 

After a time Miss Blanche began to pluck up 
her looks and her spirits, to take an interest in 
society, to take a spacial interest in a good-look- 
ing, but by no means wealthy young Italian count, 
who bore a faint resemblance to her cousin Rupert, 
The count speedily developed a remarkable 
sympathy for the fair young ish invalid—a 
sympathy that became more and more uncontroll- 
able as the rumours of her doé increased in mag- 
nificence. 

_ She really had a very nice little fortune, nearly 
eight hundred a year of her own, left to her by 
her godmother and namesake, and eight hundred 
would be gladly increased to a thousand by her 
loving father if any decent fellow would take 
Blanche off his hands, 

“Countess Ravanif” Yes, it sounded very 
well, said Blanche to herself, reflectively. She 
would like living in the sunny South ; it would 
be quite too nice to inhabit a lovely old palace on 
the banks of the Aruo ! 

She knows heaps of English who lived all the 
year round in Florence, and ihe soft, easy dolce 
far niente of the Italian domestic lifeappealed to 
her naturally lazy disposition. 

Already in her mind she had almost entirely 
refurnished the ancient abode of the Ravanis. 
Persian and Turkish rugs, old tapestries, old 
bric-a-brac, and @ small amount of ordinary chairs 
and tables would be all they would require. 
Plate, linen, china would come in the form of 
wedding presenta, 

Father should give a landau and pair, mother 
a grand piano, Kate and Loo-Loo a silver five 
o'clock tea-service, and Helen—Helen, who had 
heaps of money — Helen’s forgiveness and 
generosity had salved over her very readily- 
appeased conscience, and she was seriously de- 
bating in ber own mind whether Helen ought to 
give her diamonds, or Russian sables, when the 
mainspring of the whole affair was ushered into 
her presence. 

He came at s propitious moment. to press his 
suit. He was by no means a bad-looking young 
fellow. 

_ Slim, dark, and gentlemanly, he sang pretty 
little Italian love sougs in a charming tenor voice ; 
he danced divinely, And he waa really rather in 
love with pale-baired, pale-eyed, elegant-looking 
Miss Despard ; and it would be a prudent marriage 
—a thousand a-year, and large possibilities at the 
beef-eating father’s death. 

So Blanche made her suitor very happy. She 
accepted him with well-assumied, graceful reluct- 
ance, and found herself very@well contented with 
her fate. 

Every day she compared him mentally with her 
cousin Rupert, and every day her cousin came off 
second best. His hands were not nearly as small, 
his voice as soft ; his dancing and singing were 
decidedly inferior to Victor's ; his manners were 
not to be named in the same breath, and gradually 
he faded away from her meditations altogether. 

There was no use in returning to England till 
the affair was concluded, Thus wrote Mr, Des- 
pard, whose desire to see his eldest daughter 
settled, and that in a foreign land, was scarcely 
complimentary, and did not say much for his 
paternal feelings. 

He himself would go to Nice to grace the 
ceremony and to give her away; and early in 
April all the English society who were entitled 





to invitations were present at a very grand 
wedding at tue Englisa church, 

Blanche looked quite the Countess in a mag- 
nificent white wedding gown, with s stamped 
velvet train, and three large diamond stars in her 
hair Helen’s wedding present. 

As she came down the aisle, now Madame 
Ravani—as Madame Havani we may drop the 
curtain over her, and let her pass from the scene 
—it may seem that she was treated far beyond 
her deserts. That, by the just, poetical fitness 
of things, she ought to have been a soured, 
ores malignant old maid to the end of her 

ays 


But who knows what Fate may yet have in . 


store for her? Who knows what stormy matri- 
monisl outbursata may be enacted within the 
sleepy old walls of the Palazzo Ravani? Who 
knows if the Count be not » gambler, or a gay 
and inconstant Lothario—who knows / 


* * > * & 


Wher Mr. Despard went south tothe wedding 
Helen and Katie were left entirely to their own 
resources, They despatched their presents aud 
— good wishes, and kept the great festivity ao 

ome, 

They had descended to the little blue drawing- 
room now and enacted the part of the ladies of 
the house, which had ec long been played by 
Blanche and Mrs. Despard. They were popular 
hostesses, and many of the aeighbouring young 
people were fond of coming over to Kiugshoime, 
o dropping in for s cup of five o'clock tea. 

atie Deepard was so amusing, and her cousin 
waa ao pretty. 

On this especial afternoon Katie is doing the. 
honours alone. She is sitting before her little 
tea table, pouring out tea into the very came cups 
and saucers that we saw the night of Helen's 
arrival, and giving a detailed description of her 
sister's wedding to two very lively young ladies, 
one active-minded, elderly lady, a son on leave— 
who came to see the heiress trotted out—and a 
tea-loving curate. 

“And eo your cousin, Sir Rupert, has come 
home, Katie!” said one of the Miss Fosters, 33 
she drew off her long-buttoned glove and helped 
heraelf to a hot-buttered tea-cake, 

‘Rupert come home!” echoed Katie, setting 
down the teapot, and speaking in a tone of 
delighted amazement. “ How do you know! We 
have not heard anything about it,” 

“How very odd,” said Miss Foster, rather 
triumphantly, ‘“ Does he nob write?” 

“Ob, sometimes; when the epirit moves 
him. The last we heard of him he was at 
Chicago.” 

“Well, he ia home now! I daresay you will 
see him soon.” 

‘© Who told you so? Have you seen him ?” 

“travelled down with him last night,” put 
in Captain Foster, as he helped himself to 
another lump of sugar, “He was looking very 
fit, too, Told me he had just come up from 
Liverpool—came over in the Servic.” 

“Well, we are quite used to his coming and 
going ina most sudden manner, but I really do 
think” 

Whatever Katie really did think was not to 
be known at present, for her remark was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the gentleman in 
question, 

“Talk of an angel,” cried Miss Letty Foster, 
in a tone of gleeful welcome. 

“ We have just beer telling your cousin you 
had arrived,” said her brother, cordially. 

“JY think you might have written a line, 
Rupert,” said Katie, with a smile of welcome 
and expostulation, after he had greeted everyone 
in the room and found a seat. “Now what 
have you to say for yourself, sir?” 

“We had a fearful time coming across the 
Atlantic with a broken shaft--three weeks at 
sea, I never was so sick of anything in my 
life !”—reaching a ready hand towards the tea- 
table, ‘My ideas are all mixed—mmy brains are 
like wool, Hulloa! what’s this? Looka ‘ike 
wedding-cake |” 

* And so it is!" returned Katie, quietly. “It 
would be a terrible blow to Guuter if you bad 
mistaken it for anything ese,” 
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“And who has been getting married—eh ?” 
gaily. 

‘Ah! who, indeed,” said Katie, mischievously. 
“You keep sll your crews to yourself, and we 


can’t do better than serve you in the same 
way.” 
“But who!” he reiterated. “Nob Dolly? 


Come, Katie!’ 

“No, not Dolly. A lady—sa lady you have 
often mef here. There’s a broad hint.” 

But the broad bint had the effect of producing 
a very sudden change in Sir Rupert's expression. 
He, changed, colour. His voice took quite a 
different mflection, 

He dropped the morsel of cake-as if it were 
® scorpion—into fhe eaucer of his tea-cup, and 
pushed both hurriedly away, 

“T know who it is,” he returned with curious 
composure, “ It is Mies Brown.” 

The above little by-play had by no means been 
lost on Katie, and for a moment, with a woman’s 
delight in a man’s discomfiture under similar 
circumstancer, she made no reply. 

“No, you are wrong,” she id a laet. 
not Miss, Brown who has been married. It ia 
Blanche | ‘This is Blanche’s wedding-cake,” once 
more moving his tea-cup towards him. “You 
must eat a bit just for luck!” she added, 
authoritatively. 

“Blanche!” he echoed with a look of indes- 
cribable relief, “ Well, I am behind the times, 
But, when one hes been in the Far West for two 
months, and then drifting about the Atlantic in 
& broken-duwn, steamer, one does get rather out 
of it, And who ia the happy man?” 

“You'll never guess, if you gueased fora 
fortnight,” replied Katie, triumphantly. 

Then, in that case, you may as well tell me 
at once,” he returned, with a laugh, 

‘Your new cousin is an Italian count, and 
Blanche is now the Countess Ravani |” 
“ Nonsense, Katie} You are joking 
ack his chair, and gazing at her with a smile o 
incredulity. 

“Not a bit of it. I have juat been relating all 
the details of the wedding, which was celebrated 
at Nice, to Mrs, Foster,’ looking towards that 
very pee lady.. “ You believe in it, do you 
not?” endeayouring now to make the con- 
versation a little more general, 

Her example was followed by Rupert, who 
began discouring with the Misces Foster about 
the weather, his travels, and various county 
topics ; and they, now that the little party had 
heen augmented by a handsome and eligible 
bachelor, became more and more animated and 
agreeable, 

“And so I find my cousin Katie here all alone, 
and all the rest of the family in the south of 
Francé 1” he said, half to his fair companion and 
half to Katie. ‘‘ Even the indomitable Loo-Loo 
is at schog!.” 

‘Oh! Misa Brown is here,” returned Miss 
Foster. “There she ia!” she exclai:aed, half 
rising, “riding up the lawn now. 

This little piece of news caused her neighbour 
very nearly to capsize bis tex-cup, so great was his 
nmazexment, 

“IT had no idea,” he muttered, lamely, ‘“ You 
see the result of being a bad correspondent.” 

* Well, Iam a bad correspondent myself,” said 
Misa Foster, sympathetically, 

“By Jove! and so am I}” chimed in hey 
brother. “I suppose it runs in families,” 

“What runs in families, Captain Foster?” 
said a pleasant, merry, young voice; and Helen, 
with her hat and riding-whip in band, joined the 
circle, having entered by the large drawing-room, 
‘I think,” smiling at Mra. Foster, “ we all met 
inthe High-street of Wilmington uct very lon 
ago, Katie, my dear, I did all your errands, f 
am just dying for a cup of tea—and ia 

At this instant Ler eye, which had been ewiftly 
travelling round the circle, and gradually ac- 
customing itself to the dim light of an April 
evening, iell upon a gentleman who had been 
sitting with bis back to the light and now rose, 
and extending hie hand, said, 

“I don’t think you met me in the High-atreet 
of Wilmington this afternoon, Miss Brown, 
hope you have not forgotten me!” 

For quite half a minute Helen could find no 


" This 
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words, 
—but they could get no further, At last she 
made a great struggle with ber scattered wits, and 
stammered out,— 

“ How do you do, Sir Rupert ? When did you 
come home?” 

“Only last night,” offering his chair, “1 
landed in Liverpool yesterday morning.” 

* And he has been telling us all his adventures,” 
volunteered Miss Foster, with delightful volu- 
bility, ‘All about the Rocky Mountains, and 
New York, and the West. Indies, and hia horrid 
passage over. Quite too delightfully interest- 
ing!’ she concluded, as though interpreting the 
experiences of a foreigner for Helen’s edification. 
“ Have you told us everything ?’’ she continued, 
beaming up at Sir Rupert as he stood before ber 
with ». plate of eatables in either hand. 

“ You can’t expect to be his mother confessor, 
Letty,” eaid her brother, with a laugh, “ I think 
there is one little adventure be won't tell you 
about, Ha!hal” 

This was merely intended asa bit of would-be 
graceful badinage, but somehow it fell’ v t. 
Sir Rupert looked annoyed, Katie coloured 
crimson ; for everyone kuew that Captain Foster 
had the episode of the Brazilian duel before his 
mind’s-eye, 

However, the curate gave aelever turn to the 
conversation by recurring to the subject of letter- 
writing, and the fact that good correspondents 
were rife in some fa:miies and absent in others, 

‘I myself,” with the air of amen who is justly 
proud of the admission, “am an excellent ‘corre: 
spondent. I write twice a week to my mother 
-—I write every second mail to my brother in 
Ceylon———"’ 

“Yes, there is semebody ¢clse to whom ‘you 
write every day,” interrupted motherly Mra, 
Foster in a stage whisper. 

The poor curate blushed io the very collar of 
hie coat, but still proceeded manfully with his 
bautering. 

“Edo not think that, to my knowledge, in 
the whole course of wy life I ever left a letter 
unanéwered.” 

“That ig more than you can say, Miss Brown,” 
murmured Sir Rupert, in a tone of reproachful 
significance from his eeat; which was very ¢lose 
to hers, 

“T consider it,” continied the carate, as if 
he was preachiug from a given text, “an act of 
the grossest rudeness to leave a letter witkout a 
reply. It is an unpardonable slight.” 

“Do you hear that, “Helen?” 
Rupert. 

© The cap does not fit me,” she replied, in the 
same low tones, 

‘It is exactly the same,” continued Mr. Lamb- 
kin, “as ifa person spoke to you, and you made 
nto newer.” 

“Exactly the-same,” acquiesced Sir Rupert, 
unhesitatingly. 

* And is most hurtful to people’s feelings in 
many instances, and sunderas many friend- 
ships.” . 

“T believe you are speaking from experietce, 
Lambkin,” said Captain Foster, standing up, and 
also sharing the war. “‘It sounds exactly aa if 
you had a fellow feeling for some poor devil 
whose ladylove treated his effusions with 
silent contempt—eh! Maybe the case was your 
own?” 

“Really, Tim, you are ‘oo ridiculous,” said his 
fond mother. 

“T declare, if ever I fall in love, I shall doall 
my correspondence by wire—save a lot of bother 
and would be something new.” 

“Yee,” agreed his youngest sister; “and if 
you were brought up for breach of promise I 
suppose telegraph meesagee go for nothing ?” 

“ Now, my dear girls, we must not stay here 
all the evening talking nonsense,” said their 
mother, “I see Jones is ab the door, and we 
really must be going.” 

So eecorted to the carriage by the gentlemen 
she and her daughters bade adieu to their hos- 
tesses, and swept out of the room-—still in the 
full tide of conversation, 

Katie and Helen remained behind, and as the 
former rose from the tea-table and shook a few 


whispered 


They came—then stuck in her throat 





ris frora. her lap iuto the tray, she 
said,— 

TI shall leave you here to have a teéte ad-téte 
with Rupert. I’m going to ask him to stay and 
dine, and I must just go and see if there will be 
enough dinner to warrant the invitation. I'D 
leave you to entertain him for awhile,” limping 
=< the door, 

“No! nol You will do nothing of the sort,” 
cried Helen, hastening after her with scarlet 
cheeks, “I must go and take off my habit. j 
cannot possibly-——” i : 

But the green swing-door had already closed 
behind Katie, and whatever Helen’# obje 
were, they were not destined to reach her ears ; 
and Sir Rupert, entering from an opposite door, 
effectually cut off her ‘retreat by ly 
coming towards her and telling her that “he was 
delighted to have an opportunity of speaking’ to 
her for a few minutes alone.” ab 

These few minutes lengthened. in to thirty, 
and, needless to say, paesed with inconceivable 
rapidity. tite, : 

The matter of the lettiér was cleared: up, and 
explained, Sir Rupert) takiog-anything but o 
lenient view of bis cousiu’s share im the trane- 
action, ; * 

The pros andvons of the duel were “confi 
aud discussed, but it was quite: ten minutes 
before Helen would allow herself to be persuaded 
that Sir..Ruperb had: pod given some: 
grounds to the sefiorita for her ballucination. 

* You know. you had no business to go riding. 
and star-gazing, and guitar-playing with her |” 
she observed impressively, “ lt was quite enough 
to make her think all manner of things.”” 

“Not a bit of it, my dear Helen, .. Such little 
frivolities are merely; the natural and innocent 
amusements of one’s idle hours out there ; and 
it is quite the custom of the country.” 

“T believe you trifled with the poor girl’s 
affections, and Paon't call that at all a nice way 
of spending your time,” persisted Helex. 

“Make your mind quite etsy about her 
affections ; she haa alre bestowed them and 
her hand elkewhere. She married » wealthy 
fellow-countryman, and made. a most excellent 
match, and I sent her a weddiog-present from 
New Yorx.” 

“You did }” 

“Yes! And probably. she. will return. the 
compliment. I hope she will let her gift take 
the form of some boxes of those excellent, dried 
fruit, You never tasted’anything more delicious 
—and I know you have a sweet tooth.” 

“You seem to take a great deal for granted, 
Sir Rupert—your wedding and your presente 
included,” she replied with a smile. 

" One wedding in a family makes another,” he 
observed, complacently.' “ Not that I can ever 
bring myself to think of the present bride 
with equanimity. I don’t think I shall ever 
speak to her again. Still, in.one way, TU shall 
follow her example.” ; _— 

* Whose example?” said Katie, whose entrance 
had been quite unnoticed, now hobbling up to 
the fire. 

“Blanche’s example,” he replied. “T intenc 
to be married before the roses are out.” 

“Oh, indeed! And the lady?” looking to- 
wards Helen, inquiringly. . 

“Do not appeal tome, Katie, I know nothing 
about it.” she replied, with crimson .cheeke 
that belied her words; “and I atm ‘going *: 
drere.’ 

“ Well, Tam delighted that it is all eettled— 
and settled under my auspices,” said Katie, sx 
hour afterwards, as they sat at dessert over the 
walnuts and wine, Helen, looking perfectly lovely 
in one of her most becoming dinner-gowns 
sitting vis-4- vie to Sir Rupert; who ste to be 
very well satisfied with his surroundidgs. F 

“ Now that the servants have gone.I feel as if 
I should like to get up and sing, ormake a speech 
and give » toast,” exclaimed Katie, who, wae ic 
exuberant epirits, “ Fill. your, glassea, Rupert 
and Helen, I drink to your health—long life 


and happiness. Who would have. thought that 
everything would have turned out,so,well, avd 
that when father aud mother come home next 
week they will find that ee are going to have 
wedding at Kingsholme on our own acgount? 
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Considering, too, the hotrible scrape you got 
into out in Brazil, Rupert, you must andi’ bh 
your own good luck in being here in the character 
of an accepted suitor, Please accept my best 
congratulations, and please to acknowledge that 
you have fared better than you deserved,” 

535 you very much, Katie,” he replied, 
with a Jaagh; “your apeech is a curious com- 
bination of reproof and good wishes. I accept 
the one with the deepest humility, the other with 
the warmest gratitude ; bub you must admit,” 
amiling tos apap at his beautiful betrothed, 
“ that as my scrape was, it waa nothing in 
comparison to ‘Hznen’s Dimemia,’” 

(THe ZND.} 








HESTER’S LOVERS. 


—I0 fa 
(Continued from page 535.) 
“TROUBLE ON THE Arauan Frontisr. 


“A revolt, which is not supposed to be of 
‘serious dimensions, has broken out amongst the 
‘hill-men in North-west India. 

“Major Enright has been sent to quell the 
disturbance, He is accompanied we understand 
by thé celebrated explorer, Mr. Rodney Mordant, 
, 0 ot Mr. Mordant, of Bslmont Hall, 


ome laid the pe ave and looked timidly at 
grandfather, w netantly put on an air of 
cheerfulness, “id 


“ Domot be alarmed,” he said ; “ the danger is 
trifling, and Rodney is capable of taking care of 
himeeld We shall have a letter shortly, giving 
us ey of 7 ex coed 

in’ spite 3 ant’s assuran 
whether real or assumed, Hester was trightened. 
A: curious dread which she could uot shake off 
weized her, and aa day succeeded day without 
turther mews her cheeke became pale, and her eyes 
heavy, as if with continual weeping. 

The fringe of a great sorrow shadowed her ; she 
became. restless and moody. Nothing attracted 
her, and she farely stirred from the house. 

Every morning she searched the papers dili- 
gently for news of Rodney, and at length the 
a ‘ for which ak waited came. 

onger it was on this occasion, 
chronicling the oc termination of Major 
oe expedition, aud concluding with these 
words :-—~ y 

“ Weeincerely regret to report that Mr. Mor- 
dan, who accompanied the expeditionary force, 
has been dangerously wounded. Mr. Mordant 
displayed splendid bravery at the attack on the 
hill-fort, w he was the first to enter. He was 
‘shot down at the very moment when the rebels 
were turning to fly,” 

She looked toward her grandfather, who had 
been reading a similar account, and whose face 
betrayed his intense but silent grief. 

* Oh, Rodney, Rodney,” she cried, wildly > “ he 
is dead, and I have him. Yes,’ she con- 
tinued with a sob; “it was I who 


‘gent him away to die,” 


Puzzled and alarmed Mr, Mordant attempted 
to pacify her, but his endeavours were futile, 

She pushed him from her. 

“2 am not worthy of your affection,” she 
moaned. “Do you not understand? It was 
through me he wertyaway. He offered me the 
love of his nob!e hear, and I refused it. Yes! 
is it'‘notineredible? I refused to be his wife. And 
now he is dead! Oh! itis horrible, horrible |" 
and she hid her face. 

Even in the midst of his overwhelming astonish- 
ment the old man was nob unmindful of the girl's 


misery. 

" Hester,” he said tenderly, “do not give.way 
to despair, is noy dead; he will come 
back tous, See f Ihave not lost heart.” 

“Abt” she murmured wearily, “it is not 
#0 difficult for you. You loved him always, you 
cherished him; he is enshrined in your heart, 


and you in bis! But with me! Ah! I cannot 





bear it, I sent him forth to his death,” fiercely ; 
“sent him to die iu s foreign land, away from 
you, his dearest friend.” : 

“But he is not dead,” Mr. Mordant urged; 
“the report states he ia dangerously wounded, 
but you do nob know him as well as I. He 
has been on the brink of the grave s dozen 
times, but I do not believe his time bas yet 
come for death.” 

All day long the old man sab with her, trying 
to infuse into her breast the hope he did not 
feel, and when at.-might, worn and spent with 
= and remorse, went to her room, he 

iseed her fondly. 

“We will pray for good tidings,” he said 
solemnly, and nestling her head on his shoulder 
she said with a little pathetic cry, “ Grand- 
father, if Rodney is dead 1 shall never be 
happy again, for Tehatl have killed hita and you 
—the two dearer to me than all the world.” 


Breakfast at Belmont the next morniug was | 


& soity performazice, and as they sat making a 
pretence of eating & servant brought in one of 
those buff-coloured) envelopes which with the 
generality of mankind is so associated with ill- 
news, 

All the blood lefs Hester's face as she walked 
unsteadily to the old man’s side, 

It was a cruel moment, and Mr. Mordant’s 
fingers trembled so that he could not open the 
envelope, 

Life or death? Life or death! Was the 
question simply in their hearts, or did it ring 
from every quarter of the room } 

At length ib was unfastened, and the fate- 
dealing message before their eyes. But they 
could not read; t dared not even look, but 
remained gazing blankly before them, 

Twice Mr, Mordant raised the paper, and on 
the second occasion Hester, throwing her arms 
round his neck, devoured him with kisses. 

“Read,” she cried exultingly, “read. Oh 
Heaven ! I thank thee.” 

The message contained, in addition to the 
sender's name, ‘ Enright,” but one single word 
‘ Hope,’ 

Never, perhaps, before, had suck greai joy 
sprung from so small a source. 

“Hope!” The word danced before their 
eyes in fairy colours; it sounded like delicious 
music in their ears; it called back to them 
the glorious summer-time; they heard the 
joyous song of the birds, and breathed amidst 
the perfume of scented flowers. 

Let us leave them for awhile alone with their 
joy! Other days will. come, blessed with peace 
and happiness, but never again will they taste 
such exquisite rapture as on that memorable 
morning when they stood with Major Enright’s 
message sinking into their hearts. 

“Enright will send us fuller information,” 
Mr. Mordant said that evening; “we shall not 
have long to wait.” 

And he was correct. By the first Indian 
mail » letter arrived from the Major, in which he 
gave them a detailed account of the expedition, 
and of Rodney’s injuries, 

“ Scarcely one man out of a hucdred could 
have survived,’ be wrote; ‘but he possesses an 
iron conatitution, and, thank Heaven! he will 
pet pull through. I wish you could have-seen 

im as we charged up the hill; none here will 
ever forget it, The beggars were strongly 
entrenched, and gave us a warm reception, I can 
assure you, 

“ Before we had gone half-way several of my 
men were hit. I bad a bullet in my arm, and 
young Jevons—poor young chap—was shot 
through the heart, It was a critical moment ; 
the soldiers did not half like it, but we managed 
to rally them, and raced in a body to the fort, 

“Before twenty yards were covered Roduey, 
his sword fashing, was ahead of us. He climbed 
somehow up the walls, gave a loud hurrah, and 
just as I reached him, fell without a groan. He 
was wounded in several places, and did not 
recover coasciousnéessa for days, He is naturally 
still extremely: weak, bub the danger is over, and 
the instans has sufficiently recovered will 
start for England. He cannot write, but bids 
me send his love to you and Miss Stormont. 





“Biggs—our surgeon-—has just been in, aud 
he rays you are to give yourself no uneasiness 
whatever—-recovery now ‘is simply a question of 
time, 

“ Believa- me, dear Mr. Mordant, 
* Very sincerely yours, 
“* Jawes Enrica,” 


CHAPTER 1X, 


Tr waa a bright but cold day ia the spring of 
the year when Rodney Mordant, just arrived 
from Dover, stepped cub on to the London 
platforra, 

He was greatly altered, beariog unmistakable 
evidence of his recent illness. Hia cheeks were 
pale, his eyes sunken ; and, although his carriage 
was erect ag of yore, he walked with lesa firm a 
step. 

A second passenger followed from the same 
compartment, a younger man, tanned and bronzed 
by the eastern sun, 

“Now, Mr. Mordeni,” he said, taking Rodney's 
arm, “what aré your plana} Will you accept 
my offer, and stay with me for a day?” 

“Many thanks,” replied Rodney, “but I 
believe I will push straight on. I will luack at 
the Company’s hotel, and thera will be ample 
time to catch a train for the North.” 

“Very good,” rejoined the other, “TI will see 
you off, By the way, don’t bother about the im.- 
pediments, I will arrange everything.” 

“TTpon my word, Broderick,” said Rodney, 
warmly, ‘you are a good fellow. I owe you 
much for your kindness, You must run down 
at the first opportunity and let my grandfather 
thank you.” 

The young man’s face flushed with pride. 

“No be associated with Rodney Mordant is in 
itself sufficient recompense for whatever I may 
have been able to do,” he said, modestly. 

On the steps of the hotel they mct a stout, 
ruddy -cheeked.. gentleman, who shook hands 
heartily with Rodney. if 

“ We gave you up at the Olub this time,” he 
said ; “anarrow thing, was it not? Well, t must 
say you have peculiar ideas of pleasure, Now, 
for my part, I prefer Edrie’s style. Catch him 
risking his precious neck amongst a host of blood- 
thirsty savages! By the way, that’s an odd 
coincidence ; I suppose you did not hear of it?” 

‘A rather ambiguous question,” said Rodaoey, 
smiling. ‘“ What is the particular ‘it’?” 

“ Edric’s marriage! They were married this 
morning ; and the happy couple are juat off to 
Italy.” 

Rodney staggered back. 

“ Edric married ! Was it possible that Heater 
could have consented to such a ceremony while 
he himself was hovering, as it were, between life 
and death? It was moustrous—impossible {” 

* Are you sure?” he gas nervously. 

" Well, seeing it took place an hour or two ago, 
I believe Iam. Stylish, you know, and all that 
sort- of thing; but trust Lady Mary for that! 
Great Scott! what sils you now? I should say 
your nerves must be in a pretty state!” 

* Vos,” assented Rodney, recovering himself a 
little, “i om fearfully nervous, But you were 
speaking of Lady Mary ; what had she to do 
with it?” 

The ruddy-cheeked man laughed. 

‘This is capital!’ he said. “ What had Lady 
Mary to do with it? Why, she tock the bride's 

t, and extremely well the character suited 
er.” 

Rodney sieadied himself with an effort. 

* Look here, man,” he said, hoarsely, “do you 
mean me to understand that my cousin has’ mar- 
ried Lady Mary Manders {” 

“That certainly is the statement f have been 
endeavouring to make clear,” 

“Thank you; my nerves are better now,” 

He wished his friend good-morning, and, accom- 
panied by Broderick, went into the hotel, where 
they lunched ; and then, having called a hansom, 
proceeded to King’s-cross. 

Tt was nob until he found himself alone in a 
compartment of the train for the North that he 
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began to epeculate upon the information he had 
just received. 

Edric was married, and Hester ci 

isp be free. What did it mean Had they 
guarrelied? Had Edric jilted her in favour-vf 

is aristocratic bride | 

His cheeks flushed with anger at the sug- 
geation, and he preased his lips firmly together. 

But very soon all his thoughts were centred in 
one. 

Heater was free! All else wae forgotten in 
that. The pain of his wounds, the memory of 
his sufferings, all was ewallowed up in the birth 
of a new delicious hope, 

He leaned back and closed his eyes, while the 
rain thundered on, bearing him nearer and nearer 

his destination. 

"" Welcome home, Sir |” 

The words roused him from his reverie, and, 
opening his eyes, he perceived the station-master 
f Worsley at the carriage-door 

“Thank you, Brownsmith,” he said, and, 
stepping out, he stood face to face with his 
grandfather. 

The meeting was characteristic of the two men. 
Rither would have died willingly for the other 
without a secon thought, but they made little 
display of emotion, 

“Home again!" said Rodney, grasping his 
grandfather's hand, and the old man with a simple 
“Thank Heaven!" led the way to the carriage, 

‘* Hester did not come to the station, then 
remarked Rodney in a tove of disappointment 
xt indivg the cafriage empty. 

“No!” with a slight chuckle, “ she preferred 
to welcome you at home,” 

“Did you know that Edric was married this 
morving ?” 

“You have heard of it, then!" with another 
chuckle, “ Rather lucky that Hester discovered 
her mistake before it was too late,” 

“Then it was Hester who drew back?” in- 
juiringly. 

Yes | I believe so ; but she can give a more 
detailed account. And here we are, You will 
find her iu that room. 

Hester |” 

‘Oh ! Rodney |” 

The girl trembled with excitemen 
came and went alternately; the 
were dim with teare of joy. 

Rodney led her to the window, and looked 
earnestly into her face. Now that he was again 
about to risk his happiness on the hazard of the 
lie a great dread seized Lim. 

His rival had disappeared truly, but was he 
himself in better case than before. 

Hester,” he said, ‘can you guess the news 
which met me in towr thie morning }” 

‘I think so,” she inswered shyly; .‘‘ you 
xeard of Edric’s marriage !’ 

“Bub the reason!” he urged; “may! not 
know the reason? Did you send him away !” 

“ Yes,” timidly, and with downcast eyes. ‘‘ I 
found that I did not love him; it was ail a 
wretched mistake !"’ 

He drew his breath rapidly. 

‘Hester ! do you remember my once saying 
that some day I would repeat a certain question ? 
Hester, darling, dare I put it now?” 

He felt the hand that lay in his tremble. 

‘* After all which has passed ?” she murmured; 
"after all I have caused you to suffer?” —~ 

‘Suffer !” he echoed, “I could endure any- 
thing, if only I thought you loved me |”’ 

“ But,” she said, “I am not worthy of your 
love. IT am-——” 

The sentence did not get finished. Something 
in her eyes told him that which he wished to 
know, and drawing the beautiful face to his he 
kissed it passionately. 

“Can it be really true, my darling 1” he said ; 
“you love me, and will be my wife? As yet I 
an hardly reaiise it. Kies me, Hester ; let me 
hear vou say ‘I love you,’ ” 

‘I love you,” she repeated after him, and 
hiding her face on his shoulder, she whispered 
shyly, ‘do you know, Rodney, I think I have 
always loved you.” 


nsequently 
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; her colour 
beautiful eyes 
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The girl shivered. 

* Twill tell you, Rodney,” she said, solemnly ; 
“on that terrible day when I thought my heart 
broken, when I thought I had sent you to your 
death,” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her 
| again, 

“Not a terrible, but a happy day, since it 
brought me your love, sweetheart,” he eaid, 
and then they were silent, till Mr. Mordant after 
knocking loudly at the door, entered the room. 

Rodney led the girl towards him. 

“ Grandfather,” he said, with a happy smile, 
| ‘congratulate me, There are to be no more 
| fits of roving, unless, indeed, a honeymoon trip 
| can be included under that head, Hester has 
| pronaised to be my wife.” 
| _ Mr. Mordant shook Rodney's hand, and folded 





Hester to his heart in a warm embrace, 
|" You have made me very happy, child,” he 
| said, “ Heaven could not have granted me a boon 
to cheer my declining years, surpassing thie.” 

“ Look !” cried Rodney suddenly, “ there are 
Mre. Birtwistle’s ponies at the door. How pleased 
she will be.” 

‘Well, sinee you are not dead, one ought to 
simulate a little pleasure,” answered that lady, 
entering the room witha beaming emile, “ Wel- 
come home, my dear Rudney.” 

Then the glanced round suspiciously, and 
crossing over to Helen, deliberately kissed her. 

“Oh, you naughty Pues!” she exclaimed viva- 
ciously, “to have given us this trouble, But,” 
turning to Mr. Mordant, “I suppose we must 
forgive her; she was very inexperienced, you 
know, and besides I think her second choice has 
made amends for the first.” 

“You flatter me,” said Rodney, laughingly; 
“ but Iam too happy to rebuke you. ‘This is a 
home-coming which makes one forget every- 
thing. And by the way, how long does it take 
to prepare the necessary trousseau }” 

“Oh! that can easily be managed in a fort- 
uight,” said Mrs, Birtwistle, promptiy, and as 
Hester made a sign of demurring, she added, 
"or, if necessary, in a shorter time still,” 

“Then we will say a fortnight,” returned 
Rodney, generously, and Hester shyly acquiesced. 

“Only we will not go away, dear,” she «aid, 
“but remain quietly at home with grandpapa,”’ 
and the gleam of light in the old man’s eyes 
amply rewarded her for her kindly consideration, 


[TRE END } 











| In most parte of Sweden cnormous quantities 
of blanched and bleached mosses are found that 
| grew ages ago. These old mosses are now 
| gathered and made into paper, which is found 
| to be very fine in quality. A manufactory of 
| paper from this material has begun operations 
| near JéokOping, and is turning out paper in al) 
degrees of excellency, from tissue to sheets three- 
| quarters of an inch in thickness, These latter 
| are as hard as wood. 
| EXPRSRIMENTS with pipes made of wood-pulp 
have been 20 satisfactory that their future useful- 
| ness ie well assured, and as they are now made 
| by a very simple and inexpensive process, they 
| are certain to come into universal use. Wood- 
pulp, in a suitable state, is rolled around a tube 
until a sufficient thickness is acquired, the water 
is allowed to drip away and the tube is withdrawn, 
leaving the paper tube to harden in the atmos- 
phere. ‘This accomplished, the pipes are di 
in a very hot bath of water-repellent anc solidify- 
ing ingredienta, having the effect of making the 
paper firm, resistive to all moisture and strong 
enough to stand from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred and fifty pounds pressure to the 
square inch. Aside from the cheapness of the 
j wood: pulp and the ease with which it is handled 
; on account of its lightuers, it is advantageoue in 
| having no electrical couducting powers. It is 
admirably suited for underground conduit pipes, 
and from ite ability to resist acids and alkalies is 
destined-to be useful in all chemical works, It 
can be made of any required eize or thickness, 
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“But you were not sure,” he responded play- | and for general use is almost withoud the ob- 


fully; “tell me when you learned the secret of 
your heart.” 


jections and weaknesses to which metal pipes are | 


! pubject, 





‘THE AVENGER. 


—20:— 


One very dreary day in November, many 
years ago, I was pacing restiessly up and 
down the platform of the station at Leeds, wait- 
ing the arrival of the train for Londop, when 
my attention was suddenly arrested by a rai 
looking individual, who was leaning against the 
wall, seemingly absorbed in the contemplation of 
some deep and very important question. 

His figure was tall and spare, his head covered 
with a profusion of dark curls which fell in 
neglected masses about a noble forehead, and his 
balf-shadowy eyes held a wild splendour aa he 
raised them to my own that I have never seen 
equalled. 

I returned his gaze fully, not actuated by any 
feeling of pride, but really because I could not 
turn away ; those wondrous eyes enchained me 
so that I had no will but to reciprocate their 
glances, which after the first few moments were 
withdrawn from me, only to be again seen at 
quick intervals, while mine were fascinated some- 
what like those of the poor bird that comes 
within range of the serpent’s brilliant and steady 
vision, 

He seemed, at last, either annoyed or amused 
by my steady scrutiny, for, lifting his hat with 
a courtly air, he shot one contemptuous, sarcas- 
tic expression from the glorious orbs, and, bowing 
with mock humility, turned on his heel and 
walked into the. waiting room. 

I was completely abashed, but not angry— 
how could I be?—I-—plain, awkward—who, 
although the possessor of rich inheritance, could 
not lay claim to one twentieth part of the grand 
beauty revealed in the person of this man, not- 
withstanding his ill-fitting and well-worn clothes, 

“No,” I mutterd, “ not even in my most fortu- 
nate momenis, and when arrayed in the most 
elaborate and eleganv toilet my tailor could 
suggest.” 

After s moment’s hesitation I resolved to 
apologize to him for my seemingly rude behaviour, 
and with this intent I entered the waiting-room, 
and going towards him raised my hat and said, 
respectfully,— 

"Sir, allow me to teg pardon for my rudeness 
—it was entirely uniutentional———” 

“ No apology required,” said he, interrupting 
me. “Can you tell me the name of this 
town?” 

‘It is Leeds,” said I. 

‘ And the train which passes here t” 

“ Goes to London,” I answered, 

“ Bien,” said he, jumping up from his indo- 
lent posture, his eyes sparkling with eagerness— 
‘*can you tell me, Senor /ngles, how soon will it 
arrive {” 

“Within three minutes,” exclaimed I, and 
added—-‘ Pardon me if I seem impertinent, bub 
I nee, although you speak English very well, you 


|are a Spaniard, and probably a stranger in 


England. If I can be of any service to you 
command me.” : 

“You are very kind,” said he, and added, hold- 
ing out his hand cordially, “ but you can do me 
no good—no good,” he muttered in his own 
language. “I have commenced alone, and I must 
finish by myself,” 

At this juncture thetrain came speeding along, 
and, when it reached the station, y con- 
scious of what I was doing, I seized the Span- 
iard’s hand and drew him after me into one of 
the carriages, 

He seemed in no way surprised, but, throwing 
himself into an opposite seat, folded his arms and 
relapsed fato the same kind of reverie in which 
I had found him on the platform of the station 
at Leeds. 

The train flew rapidly along, the pleasant 
scenery looking eo refreshing after the storm, for 
it had just ceased raining, and the rays of the 
eun shining softly on cottage, spire and meadow, 
made a very agreeable picture in contrast to the 

wo or three stormy days previous. 

I watched my companion for the of a 
quarter of an hour, during which neither of us 
spoke ; indeed he had not once raised his 
eince taking bis seat, but mused, with folded 
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arme, head bent down and lips compressed, while 
his forehead was knitted into a lowering frown. 
——— his ap ce presented that of a 
man | some deadly purpose in view, and I in- 
voluntarily shuddered as I looked upon him, At 
Inet he raised bis head, and if I had been uneasy 
before I was now thoroughly frightened, for the 
glance which he bestowed on me was one of un- | 


mitigated hatred, either ecertained for myself or | 


for some other unhappy morta! who had probabi 
been the subject of his reverie, . r 

He must have noticed my emotion, for, suddenly 
relaxing into a bitter smile, he exclaimed,— 

“Fear not, amigo, I will not harm you—I 
would rather serve you if in my power ; but you 
have read my 2 pyc and must not betray me. 
Promise,’ he cried, etarting up, aad raising his 
hand menacingly, then falling back into his seat, 
with his glittering eyes stil] fastened upon me. 

What-could I do? I wae all aloue—for we 
were in a first-class carriage by ourselves—-and, 
as I thought, at the mercy of » madman. If I 
shouted for help, he would seize and strangle me 
in a moment ; for, what could my strength avail 
rae against the grip of a maniac } 

Suppressing all outward agitation, J answered 
him, in as calm @ tone as I could assume,— 

“'T will not betray you ; but tel] me what it is 
that weighs so heavily upon you, and I give you 
my word of honour as a gentleman that no threats 
shall ever extort from me your name or where- 
about, should secrecy be deemed advisable by 
you. 

My companion hesitated for a moment, then 
replied,—~ 

‘I cannot a here; but when we arrive in 
London I will on you and confide to you a 
secret which has been hidden in my breast for 
twenty-five years, which has, in that time, eaten 
like a worm at my heart, that would long ago 
have broken but for the restlees spirit engendered 
by that secret, which would not let it, and which 
is—revenge. Remember, however,” eaid he, hie 
features again relaxing, giving to his countenance 
& on and beantifal expreseion—“I am not 
m Ay » 
Startled at thie wonderful perception, I ex- 

claimed, -— 

“ How did you know my thought! 
no expreesion.” 

“Ah, you delude yourself, my friend—I have 
learned from sad experience to read men by their 
faces, not their words-—and it is this knowledge 
that prompte me to to lay bare to you my life 
secret and claim your sympathy. I learn from 
your face that you are high-minded—therefore 
will not betray me; that you are generous, and 
will mourn with me over my great sorrow. Give 
me your address in London and I will visit you 
to-morrow.” 

Thoroughly excited and eager to hear more of 
my strange comparion’s history, when we reached 
London I requested him to accompany me to my 
lodgings, where, after refreshments we could 
converse undisturbed. 

He complied, and, stepping into s cab, we were 
driven off rapidly to my apartments in Bedford- 
square, where having ordered wine and refresh- 
mente, I dismissed my servant and invited my 
companion, whom I will name Alvarez, to par 
take of a good meal before commencing his story, 

My guest, after having imbibed one er two 
glasses of wine, drew back his chair from the 
table, and, facing the large, cheerful fire which 
was burning brightly, and casting weird shadows 
over the dark panel work of the more dimly 
lighted portions of the room, related to me the 
following strange story. 

“I was born in the Spanish town El Bruch, 
which signifies bridge, and is probably so called 
from there being one acrose a river in the town. 
My family lived in a beautiful spot on the slope 
of a hill from which we could see the far-famed 
mountain of Montserrat, with its towering, cone. 
like summit, and rendered illustrious by the 
legend connected with it, which is called the 

'! Legenda ac Nuestra Senora de Montserrat.’ As 

he sagged Quite familiar to you it will be 

rT unnecessary to mar its beauty by a 
rehearsal, ise 


"Our household consisted 


I gave ig 


of my father, 


was the 


Mother, and four children, of whom 








eldest, and it was one of the most happy families 
ever blessed by the benign Ruler. Its members 
were drawn together by the strongest ties of love 
aud religion, and it seemed that nothing could 
occur to sever them but death, Yet in one short 
year-—but I am anticipating. 

‘T had a cousin who was a frequent guest ab 
our house, and we all invariably exerted ourselves 
to the utmost to please and render him happy, 
for he was of a most gloomy disposition, never 
contented, but murmuring against Providence on 
account of his pores and envying us the riches 
we possessed, of which we freely gave him, pity- 
ing his misfortune, but receiving no expressions 
of gratitude in return. 

“Oh, when I think of him, the base villain, of 
the favours he received, the money he squandered, 
the tears his contempt and snarling forced to 
my dear mother’s eyes when they should have 
been blessed by sleep; and of his still greater 
cruel, bitter wrong, it seems as though, if I had 
him before me, I would tear him to pieces.” 

The passion of Alvarez at this point had become 
so fierce that he toamed and gasped for breath, 


| while great drops started from his forehead and 


fell upon his clenched hands; but, at length, 
mastering himeelf, he sat down, and, filling his 
glass with wine, drank the contents at one 
raught. 

“ My father procured the best masters for 
Roberto, and gave him a quarterly allowance of 
money, which though the same as my own did 


j not eatisfy thie fiend. At first he asked for 


more, and my indulgent father gave it to him. 
In a short time again he begged for another in- 
crease, when my father thought it his duty to in- 
quire into the state of affairs, and ascertain the 
cause of such extraordinary outlay. 

“At firet Roberto was sullen and would give 
no information, but, by degrees, my father made 
him confess a tale whch revealed the enormity 
of hie excesses and wickedness so clearly, and 
proved so conclusively that he was not a fit com- 
panion for his children, that he ordered him from 
the house, and told bim he would liquidate his 
debts on condition that he never addressed one of 
ugagain. As Roberto passed through the hall to 
leave our house I was standing on the staircase 
and saw his expression and heard the muttered 
anathema which, when he reached the door, he 
hurled upon my father, giving more vehemence 
to it by shaking his clen fist in the direction 
of my parent’s study, 

‘Our custom was to retire early to reat, but 
that night I could not. I dreaded some evil. An 
awful oppression seemed to be in the air, and I 
imagined I saw Roberto’s face, with ite revengeful 
scowl, peering at me from i point in the sur- 
rounding desbnens and heard his deadly impre- 
cations muttered again and again. 

“T paced up and down my room excitedly, my 
knees shaking at every step, and endeavoured to 
mock at my fancies, but I was unsuccessful, I 
became feverish, my head ached, while I seemed 
to suffocate as though in a close room and en- 


veloped by dense smoke. 

ip oppression seemed to grow more and 
more, I sprang towards the window, when— 
bark! ‘Surely that is a step,’ I exclaimed as the 


sound of a person moving stealthily past my door 
struck my strained ears. ‘Now Heaven aid me,’ 
I said, as I anticipated the danger I should 
expose myself to, for Roberto was eighteen, 
three years my senior, and much more powerful 
than L 

"T seized a heavy cane that stood in a corner 
of the room, and opening the door as softly as I 
could proceeded with speed to my father’s cham- 
ber, but neither Roberto nor my father was there, 
only my mother, who slumbered heavily. 

“Tmmediately the thought flashed across my 
mind that my father, troubled by the affair of 
the morning, had found himself in no mood for 
rest, and would therefore be in his study, and, 
nearly frantic at the idea which followed, I gasped, 
‘ Roberto has sought him there.’ 

* T hastily locked my mother’s door, flew on the 
wings of terror down the staircase, pushed open 
the library door and beheld a sight which to this 
day has been present to my aching eyes in all ita 
horrible details—my father, his white hair stream- 
ing over hie shoulders, kneeling with uplifted 


hands and exclaiming, ‘Merciful Heaven ! this 
from Roberto whom I love as my own child— 
forgive him, oh, Heaven, and deign me worthy,’ 
my cousin's dagger descending and impeding his 
further utterance, and as I sprang forward my 
murdered father fell back and expired witha 
deep groan, 

“JT shouted, for I was mad with rage, and 
rushed upon Roberto, who, recognizing me, 
attempted to plunge his dagger in 5 bosom, 
but, missing his aim, turned, and with almost 
one bound passed me and sprang through the 
open window. 

'* My senses for one moment seemed to leave 
me, but the next were goading me on to ven- 
geauce, I endeavoured to follow the retreating 
form of the monster, when a crimson stream 
spirting from my mouth arrested my progress, 
and I fell senseless to the ground, 

“When I became conscious i imagined that I 
had been possessed by a fearful cightmare—the 
scene of the previous night was too cruel to 
realize ; but in another moment came conviction 
in the cries that reached my languid ear, 

“T raised myself, and, looking towards the spot 
whence the doleful sounds proceeded, perceived 
my mother, who, hearing my outcry on encounter 
ing Roberto, had burst her chamber door. 
‘Dead! they say. But he lives. Save him, in 
mercy save him,’ she cried, with a piercing, 
maniacal shriek, aud endeavoured to staunch. the 
blood which was flowing from his breast and 
forming a small pool upon the floor. 

“J heard no more, for reason again left me, 
| and-———” 

Here Alvarez covered his face with his hands, 
while his powerful frame shook with the intensity 
of his feelings ; but, assuming at length somo 
composure, he resuxaed. 

“But I will be briei, .My mother's reason 
returned only a few hours before her death 
which occurred a fortnight after ; and within o 
year I had followed the beloved remains of my 
sister Ieabella, the last link which bound me to 
our household chain, to the churchyard, the other 
two having died in the meantime of grief and 
illness engendered by the fatal event of that 
terrible night, 

Twas left alone, yet not »)t«gether alone---2 
fell purpose accompanied me night and day, avd 

ve me strength and courage to live. 

i “J fied from El Bruch ; but before doing so 
visited my loved ones’ graves, and, kneeling at 
| my father’s tombstone, registered a solemn vow 
that no comfort or rest would I take until I bad 
slain their murderer, 

“That solemn vow I have never broken, and 
never eball ; never can I be satisfied until I have 
him in my grasp, and hear him sue for mercy. 
This Roberto knows ful! well. 

“T have tracked him now for twenty-five yeare, 
and he has fled from me all that time; but I am 
nob weary ; my revenge spurs me on, and I am 
in London in pursuit of him ; he has escaped me 
before, but a subtle something tells me my 
labour will soon be over, 

“Y know that he is in this city at this moment 
hiding from me; but he knows full well that I 
am on his heele—and probably has the same 
conviction that I have--that his end is near.” 

Here an unusual disturbance in the street 
caused us to start, and, hasteuing to the window, 
I saw a man, apparently lifeless, carried by some 
individuals up the steps of my lodging house, and 
the next moment the bell was rung violently, 

Advising my guest not to move, as the dis- 
turbance was probably caused by some intoxicated 
persons, I hurried down the stairs and opened 
the street door ; for as it was long past midnight 
I judged that no one else in the house was 
stirring. 

Two men bore a body which appeared to have 
been run over by some vehicle. 

It was lifeless, and the blood was oozing from 
the left side and head. , 

As they deposited their ourden upon the soia 





| in the nearest apartment I was startled by a shrill 


ery behind me, and the next moment Alvarez 
darted past me, but at sight of the corpse he fell 
in a fit. 

Although astonished and dismayed 
measure at the turn affairs had taken I h 


ond 
yet 
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sufficient presence of mind to raive him, with the 
men’s help, and carry him upstairs, after which, 
a him upon a couch, a physician was 
immediately cent for. 

The interval gave me time for thought, which 
ould produce but one conviction, that the life- 
less bleeding mass was 10ne other than Roberto 
the murderer, and that his end had certainly come, 
as Alvarez had predicted, but not by the means 
he had fondly dreamed of employing. 

My unbappy friend had been delivered from 
the crime he had so long contemplated commit- 
ting. 

The physician came promptly ; but Alvarez, 


aid, and earnest’y begged thata clergyman of his 
own faith might be sent to him that he might 
tuake a full confession of his trespasses. 

His request was immediately complied with, 


nance brighten into a rapturous smile as I de- 
spatched a messenger to the nearest clergyman. 

While in communion with his spiritual father I 
paced uneasily up and down my room. 

Zn about an hour the door of the adjoining 
voom softly opened and closed again behind the 
form of the good father, who, advancing and 
whispering that Alvarez desired to see me, took 
his hat and left. I entered and approached 
Alvarez, who reached out his hand eagerly, and, 
taking mine, preszed it fervently, saying, while a 
emile stole over his face, lighting his wondrous 
eyes, 

*** Vengeance is mine ; I wili repay, saith the 
Lord,” 











FACETLA. 


Tae doctor's motto—Patients ‘aod long sub- | 
fering. 

“ Byxks has got one of those talking machines,” 
“A phonograph?” “No; a wife,” 

Jorgs: “How's Wheeler getting on since 
the bought a bicycle?” Brown: “On crutches, 
T believe.” 

Miss Passe (giving a dinner); “This wine is 
over forty years old.” Idiot (thoughtfully) : 
** Bottle it yourself! 

Tovnist (in reataurant): ‘‘ What shall we 
try!” Honest waiter (who has just received a 
‘week’s notice): “ Try another restaurant.” 

_ Sipyt: “When Steve proposed to me he acted 
ikea fish out of water.” Ticpie: “ Why shouldn't 
he? He knew he was cought” 


fnare Customer: “But you promised I 
should have that coat if you worked on it all 
night!” ‘Vailor: * But 1 didn’t work on it all 
night.” 


Ma,: “\What moath is itin which it is ua- 
lucky to Le married?” Mrs.: “What @ poor 
memory you have, my dear! We were married 
in June.” 

Ersiz: “1 always knew he was too timid to 
propose,” Alice : “Bub he got married a short 
time ago.” Elsie: “Yes; but that’s aothing ; 
he only married a widow.” 

Hu: “Will you marry me?” She: “No,” 
He: “Whom are you going to marry?” She: 
“J shall marry whom [ please.” He; " Well, 
you please me!” 

Joxas: “I thought you told me that Miss 
Brown had spent a good deal of money on her 
voice?” Hicks; “ Well, so I did.” “ Bat she can’t 
sing.” “' Well, I didn’t.say she could, did 1?” 

Mrs. Divers; “Would your husband leave 
you very much if he were to die?” Mrs, Grayise 
“Not much more than now. He leaves me six 
nights out of the week as it is.” 

“Taerr’s one good thingy to be said about 
Thompkine. He is perfectly truthful.” “Of 
course he is, He is too stingy to maks an ex- 
travagant statement.” 

Farner: “He says that he loves you, but can 
he support you in the style that you have been 
accustomed tof” Daughter: “Even bette: 
father, dear, if you will furnish the money ; that 
is all that discourages him,” 








“ How shail we serve that new explorer!” 
asked the dusky king’s favourite cook. ‘' We 
have no alternative,” said the King of Mbwpka. 
“ It must be hash, for he told me that his friends 
had toasted him just before he left home,” 

First Bor: “Did yeh have plenty of nice 
things to cab at that party?” Second Boy: Did 
we! We had such loads of everything that 
wen Mrs, Goodsoul gave me some iced cake to 
take home to my mother I didn’t even look at 
it going home.” 

Envitor : “ Young man, your poem is excellent 
in many respecte; bub as we have enough 
such material to last us for the next ten years 
we feel obliged to decline it.” Spring Poet 
(hopefully) : “ Well, sir, you will require some- 
thing for the eleventh year.” 

As a man and his wife were psasing the schoo! 
house 8 flying snowball bib the wife of his bosom. 
He was enraged, and justly, and turning to the 
achoolboys, ‘shaking his fist in anger, he cried, 
“T's lucky for you, you young rascals, that you 
didn’t hit me}” 

A wirtie girl was overbeard talking to her 
doll, whose arm had come off, exposing the saw- 
dust stuffing; “ You dear, good, obedient dolly | 
I knew I had told. you to chew your food fine, 
but I didn’t think that you would chew it so 
fine as that.” 

Mz. Buxks: “In spite of all Miss Finemind’s 
talk about advanced woman and higher educa- 
tion she is just as fond of a cat as avy other old 
maid,” Mrs. Binks: “ Yes, but she speaks of it 
as ‘a domesticated carnivorous quadruped of the 
family Felide and genus F, domestica.’ ” 

Wire: “Oh, John! as I came in just now! 
saw smoke pouring oub of Mrs. de Lancey’s front 
windows! And not a soul seemed aroused |” 
Husband : “ Well, did you riag the bel! and tell 
them what was wrong?” Wife: ‘‘Of course 
not, She owes me a call.” 

Mas. Sura; “Mrs. Brown has had such an 
experience! Arrested for shoplifting! Alla 
mistake, of course.” Mrs. Jones: “I suppose 
she must have been very much annoyed?” Mrs. 
Smith: "Not atall. The papers all said she was 
‘of preposseszing appearance.’ ” 

Mosk Scmaumpuee: “Termorrer, Repeccs, 
come all dose relatives of ours vat ve haven’t 
seen for der last ten years.” “ Dat vas dreadful.” 
“ Not ven you know how to vork it, One of our 
daughters shall act ash ter servant girl, and make 
more den four dollars and a haluf in tips,” 

“ Beun to the theatre—ch?! What did you 
seet” “JT saw a large black hat, with five 
ostrich feathers, a silver buckle, and two red 
rosea, Aud once ”-—here the strong man’s voice 
trembled—-“ ones, for one moment, I thought I 
saw half of a sofa at the extreme left of the 
stage; but I cannot be sure.” 

Tax following conversation took place a few 
days ago between two little boys: Arthur (aged 
seven years): “ My father iy taller than yours.” 
Bobby (eame age): * No, he isn’t.” Arthur: 


| “ Yes he is ; be can see over the wall at the end 


of the garden.” Bobby: “So can mine, with his 
hat on! ” 
Tus eldest of three little chaps was sternly 


reproved his mother for his bad behaviour. 


| “You are the oldest, Cyrus,” she said, “ and ~ 


onght to be an example to Homer and Jac! 

“ Well, I'll be an example to Homer,” said Cyrus, 
“but I won't be an example to both of ‘em. 
Homer's got to be it for Jack.” 

A YOUNG man waz giving a graphic description 
of an escape from an enraged bull, “I seized 
him by the tail,” he exclaimed, “and there I 
was! [was afraid to hold on, and I daren’t let 

." “Between the horns of a dilemma,” 
ventured a lady. “Ob, no; I was not between 
the horns at all; and besides, he wasn’t 4s 
dilemma. He was bull |” 

A Frencu lady, staying in America for some 
time, was wrestling with the English, language. 
She had made very good progress, she thought, 
and one day accepted an invitation to dine, As 
the dinner went on, she was offered a dish that 
was new to her. Not fancyiug its appearance, 
she declined it, saying, “Ah! Thanks, wo, 
monsieur, I eat only acquaintances,” 





In a law cours, not long ago, ® tiresome lawyer 
had been trying for more than two hours to 
impress upon the jury the facts of the case, 
they appeared tohim., At last he glanced at hi 
watch, and, turning to the judge, asked: “ Hi 
we better adjourn for dinner, or shall I kee 
right on?” “Ob, you keep on,” answered the 
judge; “keep right on, and we will go to 
dinner,” ia 

* Dooror,” said the literary critic ere 
““T wish you to tel! me the worst, even thoug 
ib necessitates my removal to an asylum.” 
“What are your ‘symptoms ?” the 
physician, ‘ Last night,” res the patient, 
with a tremor of terror in his voice, while 
travelling on » suburban railway I found # foot- 
warmer in the carriage, and 1 thought I felt it 
giving out heat.” aS 

Artes discourse at length on the cipation 
of women one of the agitators asked her hus- 
band: “Supposing women were admitted to 
govern the affairs of the commonwealth, what 
post would you assign me to!” “The €- 
ment of an institution for the deaf and dumb,” 
he replied. “Why that?” she queried,  Be- 
cause,” he returned, “either those unfortunates 
would learn to talk, or you would learn to keep 
quiet,” “ 

“J rergey thought,” sighed Mr. Lease, as he 
wrung out the dishcloth and hung {bt on the nail 
over the sink, “little thought when you called 
me your clinging ivy and promised to be my 
sturdy oak that the time would ever come when 
you would treat me as ertelly as you did yester- 
day.” ‘ Well, what did I do?” gro Mra. 
Lease. “You know very well,” sobbed the 
injured husband. “You deliberately let me 
start out shopping without telling me that my 
hat was not on straight.” ; i 

A GENTLEMAN, giving a dinner one evening to e 
few friends, and not poseessing « wine-cellar, had 
ordered half-a-dozen bottles of claret the previous 
day. When the dinner had commenced, the 
gentleman, who wished to impress his guests 
with an idea of his wealth, called to his servant; 
“John, bring up a couple of bottles of rhe 
from bin No. 9.” John, whom he had f 
to leb into the secreb, replied, after a slight 
hesitation, “ Please, sir, is that the half-dozen 
that. came in yesterday?” John was given a 
month's notice thas night, : 

Doroxe the past summer a number of masons 
left Glasgow for America to push their fortane 


ae | 


s 


in that country, A few days ago one of them 


sent a letter to his better half, stating that he 
had settled dowa in California, and bidding her 
sell off the surplus household goods and teke her 
passage there with all speed. Mra. 0., who was 
naturally agitated on receiving this intimation, 
called in a neighbour to assist her in packing up 
the necessaries. During packing operations 
came upon Sandy's watch, and after some - 
tion the neighbour ssid: “It's a grand watch, 
Mra. C.; ye’ll be takin’ it wi’ ye?” “Na, na,” 
responded Sandy’s better half; “it wad be o’ 
nae use out there, for Sandy tells mein his 
letter that there is some ‘vors o” difference o” the 
time in California, ¢o I needna be takin’ lamber.” 
A rounis? wandering alone upon the edge of a 
bog at the foot of Ben Nevis had the misfortune 
to miss the proper path and stumbled inte a bog 
where, ere long his struggling served to sink him 
to his armpits in the tenacious, mire. In this terri- 
ble plight he espied » stout Highlander not far 
away, to whom he cried out at the ryt his voice 
“ Ho, what ho, Donald | Here—come here, man ?” 
‘*‘My name is not Donald.” the lander said, 
approaching the spot. ‘‘ Never mind what your 
name is ! Do you see the plight Tamin? FT can 
never get out of this alone.” “Indeed, mon, E 
diona think you ean.” And with that he turned 
away. ‘Good heavens, are you going to leayeme 
here to die!” the tourist cried. ‘‘ Kh—d'you 
want meto help you?” “DoT want you tehelp 
me? What can I do else?” ‘Sure, I didna 
know.” “ Will = = met” “Ay—if you 
want me.” “Oh, help, help, help me, in the name 
of Heaven!” “Indeed; mon, why didn’t you 
ask that in the first 1” And the 4 
lander quickly lifted him out and set him on 
hard ground. ’ 
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Tee Empress Frederick: will) perhaps pay a: 


brief visit to the King and Queen of the Belgians 

at’ Bruesels when she leavea England. 

aster Walicaye oh Kyusaetoghato, and il be at 

8 ei wil at 

Newmarket, for the, Craven and First Spring 
Meetings, ; sie ’ 

Tre Duke and Duchess-of Saxe-Coburg and 


Gotha: are nob coming ‘to England: until May. 

Their Royal Highnésses will, according to present 

y oo etracaua meet the Queen at. Darr in 
pri 


‘(5m Duke and Duchess of Teck are to be the 
guests of the Duke and Duchess of Westminster 
at Eaton Hall during the Haster holidays, and 
Privce apd Princess Adolphus of Teck will be 
included in.the house party there. 

Tut Dake and Duchess of York are to be the 
guests of ‘the’ Dike of Norfolk at The Farm 
yk en ee At ye sw where they Sg 
on, Friday, May 1 t are to stay there 
until the folowing Tu “ws : ‘ . 

A GoupEn'key is the first public present that 
has been given to Princess Adolphus of Teck 
since her marriage. The key was given to the 
Princesa by the Vicar of St, John the Baptist 
Chureh, Newtown, Leeds, when:she opened some 
new National echoo! buildings the other day. 

Wuxnevrr the ‘time comes “for . Princers 
Victoria of  Schleswig-Holetein .,to eave, her 
childhoo@’s home for one.of- her own-ehe will be 
much missed at Windsor, where she is a favourite 
with every one, not’ only at Court aid in her 


own family cirdle, but by the poor, for whom she 
is never weary of workiug. 


Her ‘Majesty bas. lately received from the 
Empress Dowager of’ China a satin scroll most 
elaborately wrought in silver and gold, sent.'to 
the Queen through the Chinese Ambaseador, ag 
an acknowledgment from the.Emprees Dowager 
of Chins, of the gifts senb.by. the Queen of 
Eugland on ‘the occasion of the’ Empress’s birth. 


He. Princess of Walea with Princesses Victoria 
and Maud intend to make Sandringham their 
head-quarters until they come up, to town for 
the season, as it ig pretty certain, that. her Royal 
Highness, has abandoned the idea of going to the 
south of France to meet her sister, ithe Empress 
Marie Dagmar of Russia, as her Majesty ie going, 
when she leaves St. Petersburg, to the Caucasus 
to make a stay with her second son, the Grand 
Duke George. 


Pas’ Queen wae busy for days before her 
departure to the Continent preparing drafts of 
numerous letters for her Acting Private Secre- 
tary to have ready for Her signature, Instruc- 
tions were also given by Her Mojesty respecting 
the renewal of decorations in the interior of the 
Castle, and a thorough overhauling of a)! cani- 
tary, arrangements, as also the renovation. of 
several pictures. The State Apartments and 
the Albert Chapel are made as free of access to 
the public ss. possible during the Queen's 
absence. 

Tr ie said that [email was probsbly the worat 
and most éxtravagant ruler that even Egypt 
ever knew. He would import comic. opera 
troupes and ballets wholessle, and on one eccasion 
gave a ball at a quite fabulous cost, a bridge 
alone over the Nile, built for the passege of his 
guests, costing £8 000, and the scribe who wrote 
the chronicle of the enterrainment getting £1,000, 


At the time of his.deposition, it is said, he took | 


away £590,000 worth of plate alone, besides 
innumerable jewels, and in the final “ compro- 
mise with the Sultan he secured something 
like £4,000,000 sterling. 

* Tem Archduchers. Moria Theresa: is the only 
daughter of thelateArchdke Albrecht, and agreat 
heirese under hie will, his Imperial Highness’s real 
and personal estate being estimated to be worth 
£25,000,000. The former is to go to his only 
nephew, the Archduke Frederick, and covers an 
area of 516,000 acres, in the richest parts of 


Hungary, Siiesia, Bohemia, Bavaria, and Galicia 


cen area, in fact; larger than. the Duchy of 
Sax-Coburg and Gotha, 
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Cxicaco has. 38. hospitele--22° general and 
16 special, 


Tux engine Of an express train consumes twelve 
gallons of water for cach mile travelled, 
«: Toxio, Japan, ig: aid to be the fourth. most 
ee city in’ the’ world, ‘Tokio’s population 
last year was 1,858,000. , 

Tus oak furnishes food and home for’ 309 
species of insects, the. elm, for.61, and the pine 
Jn addition: these trees respectively fur- 
— lodgings orehelter alone for 150; 30, and 20 
species, 





GEMS, 
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Every bird has ita Jecoy, and every man is 
led and misled in his own peculiar way. 

F'asuton isthe science of appearaucea, and it 
ie log one with the desire. io seem rather than 
to: be. 

We are exact in counting the tribulations 
which afflict us; are we equally so in counting 
the sins which drew them upou us! 

Tr thou expect death asa friend, prepare te 
entertain him ; {f thou expect death asan enemy 
prepare to overcome him; death has wo advan- 
tage, but when he comes a stranger. 

Tux moet confident assumption of certainty is 
often united with the most slender grounds of 
assurance, Dogmatism is seldom found to follow 
close thought and: accurate knowledge ; it is 
oftener the outcome of mental ignorance and 
superficiality, But truth and humility are sworn 
friends, and he who is well qualified to affirm will 
generally do so with the most modesty, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Wasnineron Pre.—One egg, two-thirds cup of 
sugar (scant), one-third cup of butter, two- 
thirds cup of milk, one nful of cream of 
tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda. Bake in two 
pie tins. Cream filling: Half pint of milk, one 
egg, one and one-half spoonfuls of flour, two 
epoonfuls of sugar ; flavour with vanilla, 

Ow Fasnioned Turnovets.—Two cups of 
flour, butter size of an egg well rubbed into 
flour, one teaspoonful of baking pewder sifted 
with the flour, piach of salt ; mix with water to 
right consistency for rolling out; don’t get it 
too stiff; rol] out as thick as for pie crust ; have 
cold apple sauce ready for filling’; in folding over 
pinch edges well together ; fry in hot latd, same 
as doughnuts, 

Cuestyur Cakrs.—Boil s vances of chestnuts 
for half an hour, strain, and after removing shells 
and «kins, rvb thera through a wire sieve with a 
wooden spoon, Mix together two teaspoonfuls 
of caster sugar and two ounces of butter, re- 
duced to a cream ; add the chestnuts, a littie 
flour, and two eggs well beaten ; stir al! these 
ingredients thoroughly. Grease a tin with half 
an ounce of butter. Place in it the mixture 
arranged in little balls or mounds; bake jn a 
moderate oven for twenty or thirty minutes. 

Devitten Kipyey.—Split a beef kidney into 


H ve all the white portion and tubes. | 
me icp ong plan elgg | most commonly taken by the gift is loaf-sugar. 


Throw the kidney into cold water, bring to 
boiling point and drain, cover again, bring to 
boiling pomt and drair. . Do this. three times. 
Then chop the kidney fine, Put'a tablespoonful 
of butter into a saucepan and brown, then add a 
tablespoontul of, flour and brown again. Now 
add half a pint of stock, chop the yolks of two 
hard boiled eggs rather fine and add tothe mix- 
ture, and half a teaspoonful of salt and a liberal 
amount of red pepper. Put the kidneys into this 
acd stand over hot water for about thirty 
minutes. Adda tablespoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce and serve, 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


Grexcy stands lowest in point of wealth of al} 
countries in Europe. 

At Japaneses banquet it is a compliment to 
ask to exchange cups with a friend. v 

Severat flutes, still perfect and capable. of 
producing musical tones, have been taken from 
the Egyptian catacombs, 

It ie claimed that Lake Erie pro@aces more fish 
to the square mile than any body of'waterin the 
world. ; vr BRAT, 

In the Loo-Choo Islands, though there’ are- 
neither vehicles nor public lighting, the inhabit. 
ants have letter-boxes and telephones, 

On the early railways a lighted candle at night 
ina station house window meant “stop” ; ite 
absence. was a signal to go on, 

Tae insect known as the Mantis so closely 


resembles the orchid..that it. acquires a living 


from ineects that alight on it by mistake. 

A vecarrrarep svail, kept in, a moist place, 
will in a few weeks grow a new head, quite ae 
serviceable and good-looking as that which was 
taken away. 

AN ostrich will never go straight to ite neat, 
but always approaches it with many windings 
and detours, fu order, if possible, to- conceal the- 
locality from observation. 

A STRANGE custom prevails in Siam when o 
funeral is parsing, The female observers take 
down their hair, and the men hunt im their 
pockets for apiece of metal to place between their 
teeth, 

In the interior of Australia is a zeries of great 
lakes which are occupied by water only at long 
intervals. The mud which remains when the 
water is absent is filled with the bones of geo- 
logical monetere. 

TH embleins of Royalty of the Queen of Mada- 

consict, of four scarlet umbrellas, which 
are held over her Majesty when she sits in her 
palanquin of state—this latter a present, oddly 
enough, from the late President of France. 

THE earliest: known statue is one that has been 
recovered from an Egyptian tomb, It is that of 
a sheik, or headman, of a village, ie made of 
wood, with eyes of glass, and is evidently a por- 
trait, Egyptologists say that it is at least ¢,000” 
years old. 

A tREE which yields a supply of water when 
the bark is cut has been discovered in Madagas 
car, It is said to be a congener of the “ milk” 
or “cow” tree, but the liquid in this case ie 
both colourless and taeteless, like water, and 
affords # refreshing drink to travellers, 

Tar Mediterranean is comparatively shallow. 
A drying up of six hundred and sixty-six feet 


“would leave three different seas, and Africa would 


be joined with Italy. The British Channel ie 
more like a pond, which accounts for ita choppy 
waves. 

Amore the Arabs a practice from time im- 
memorial has prevailed of churning by placing 
the milk in leather ekine, which were shaken or 
heaten until the butter comes, <A bag of milk is 
tied to a short lariat, the other end ‘of which. ie 
fastened to a saddle, and the horse made to trot. 

An important article of trade.in Morocco is 
loaf-sugar, which i¢ in general demand for 
presents, Every person approaching a superior, 
whose favour or good-will it is desired to pro- 
pitiate, is bound to bring a gift. He cannot 
appear empty-handed, and the form which ie. 


THE outer great wall of Pekin is about twenty- 
seven miles in circumference, It- was built 
centuries ago of wd and bricks, Each brick is 
as big as a family Bible, and the interstices are 
filled up with mud and stones, The whole has 
long settled into a solid cement. Save for some 
damage done in one or two quarters by recent 
floods this great wall is still intact. The gates 
number thirteen. They are insignificant, though 
finely arched, being only twenty feet high. At 
night they are closed with great doora sheathed 
with irop, and no one can pass in or out, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


©. A.—They very rarely appear. 

J. B,—Notice can be given on any day. 
M4x.-~You dv if your father died intestate. 
MisrraeLe.—It was entirely your own fault. 

B. D.—Nomiually to the Chureb of England. 

K. T.—No way ; it is not a punishable offence. 

E. J.-~Hermetically seal it, both back and front. 
Dora.-—Wash bair with a little borax in the water. 
Op Reaper. —Almanac date ts spring, 2let March. 


Rawpotra,—The property goes as directed by the 
wil. 


Ixquirnen.—We know of no home suitable for the 
case. 


Husert.—Only constant application will make a good 
musician, 
Jompo.--The average life of a ship is about twenty-aix 
years. 
Orverovs,—Canada is an Indian word meaning ‘col- 
lection of huts.” 
Lastix.—The groom maxes the presents to the brides- 
maids. 
H. ?.—The central office of the society ts at 12, Buck- 
ingham-street, Strand. 


Recviar Susscrrssr.--Steep the’paper first in alum, 
then let it dry before procesding. 

Aatiz.—Appointments in tesa plantations are obtained 
only by practical cardeners. 

Ove Wao Warrs to Kyow.—A man of practical 
experience only can give safe reply. 


C. M..—Get some cement from s.waterproofer's which 
ta sold for the purpose, 


Ixquininc Morwtn.—No; he is only bound to do the 
work prescribed by the prison regulations. 

Ox.ts.—It ie bad manners to point at anybody or any- 
thing under any circumstances. 


Lucttia,—Water mixed with a little alcohol ia said to 
be good for cleaning plano keys. 


Dovusirv..—Exprese yourself briefly as being honoured 
as well aa pleased t» bave their approval of your choice. 
AurFita.—Under ne circumstances make any secret 
arrangements ; they are productive only of evil 
Fatconger,—Everything depends upon whether the 
house was taken by the month, quarter, or year. 
Ayxiovus co Kyow.---The expenses of living in Japan 
as Europeans live is not less than in this country. 
Puzz.ep Rex.—Some naturalicte believe the whale 
was once 8 Jand animal and took to the water for safety. 
Ooustant Reaper.—Frult wrapped in brown paper 
will stand fifteen degrees more cold than if not thus 
protected. 
Iayorant Exouisamay.—The Prinee of Wales succeeds 
if he lives, if he dies, the Duke of York is heir to the 
Crown, 


W. Y.—Write to the Seere for Admiralty, White- 
hall, London, who willgay whether he is prepared to 
recelve you. 

Weak Evrs.--The only ald for weak sight is speo- 
tacles, and it is unwise toavoid them ; you may utterly 
ruin your vision. 

&. M..-We do not see what benefit you would obtain 
by going out to the States just now ; trade there is wores 
than wich us. 


Gavcar.—-The form of your qrecting should naturally 


suggest itself, or be governed by the manner of the 
person g 


Trovsiep,—Your physician will, no doubt, give you 
the best advice as to medicines to keep the eystem in 
good order. 


Wicwm.—You" should write to Registrar of Births, 
Somerset House, London, giving date of place of birth, 
and asking extract certificate. 


Inquistrrve.—Stammering ts far more common ami 
men than among women, the proportion being alm 
four te one. 

A. C.—-Wet it once more, then bend it over the back 

fa chair, say, and see-saw it backwards and forwards 
until it is dry ; it should then be soft. 


Worrtep Ont.—Corns can be cured by frequent bath- 
tng of the feet in salt and water, then rubbing the hard 
spots with vaseline. 


Tappy.—Buttermilk is conaldered a beverage of great 
benefit in rheumatic and kidney troubles. As « blood 
purifier it can scarcely be eq 


Poor Woman.—Your daughters, if single, must 
support you, if married, their husbands are not bound 
to do ao, and they themselves could not. 

X. ¥.—It ts burnt in a candle. A little cold cream 
or other greasy stuff is sometimes smeared on first, but 
often it is put on alone 

Svpsry.—In the formation of a single locomotive 
steam ‘ine there are nearly six thousand pieces to be 
put these require to be as accurately 
adjusted as the works of a watch. 





Mavp.—Three ounces olive oil, one ounce liquid 
ammonia, one cunce camphor, one 1 spirits of 
tine. Mix and shake well toge and it will be 

y for use, 


Cravpisa.—During the first two or three months the 
oner no payment whatever, but has to main- 
herself in lodgings while she is attendiog lectures 

and acquiring technical information. 


CHICKABIDDY.—Use soap, then rinse tho’ 
rose water and 


ly and, 
while still wet, rub in a od akyosring 
—rub until al This will do ame ann than 
nine-tenths of the costly cosmetics in the 

R. D.--Stokers are ox) to enlist for twelve years; 
they get £1 towards and £2 10s. towards out- 
fit ; have uniforms ; working dresses for duty work 
are given gratis; pensions rising from £18 to £50 are 
given after twenty-two years’ service. 

Hamisa —The Roman Empire com) the t 
territory of Eng P » France, fealy, 2 

Koy in Burogs, als Minos, Palestine, the Norta of 
c) 
icles x dine 1,800,000 aquare miles. 

A. Y¥.—Take a kitchen poker and heat it red hot, 
have the blade that is to be drawn bright and hold it on 
the poker fora moment. When th 
to violet blue stick the blade into a piece of tallow or 
beef suet until cold. 

Miyxa.—You must not su thet if the hair grows 
darted 1h la healing: tne potent colour, for natural condi- 
tions are those of health. If your hair had changed 
from illness, that would be unnatural, but it would be 
Se a eee ee your 


Puast.--Disinfecting and deodorising tooth-po 


breath, and tend to whiten stained teeth owe their offi- 
clency to chloride of lime. Such a pre ou may be 
made by mixing one —_ of chloride of with twenty 
or parts of ch: 


NO OTHER WAY. 


Come through the dusky halls of sleep, 
And in a dream bid me good day, 
That I my strength and courage keep, 
For thou can’st come uo other way. 


The olden friends may yet return, 
Forgotten paths again entwine, 

And new friends rise along the way 
To cheer me on at day's decline. 

But thou, whom I have loved the best, 
And most remember, night and day, 
Come but in dreams of broken rest 
Alas, there is no other way. 


The rose tree shadows fleck thy grave 
In that still afar and lone, 

And the bright life, so dear te me, 

Is that forever lost and gone? 

Is the poor dust so few feet down 

All that remains of thee to-day? 

Nay, doar, thou livest in this heart, 
Alas, there is no other way. 


Yet hope eternal still will spring, 
Oh, somewhere, in another day, 

I yet shall find thee ; till then come 
Ih ; thore is no other way. 


Disrractep.—The most effective way of dealing with 
the vermin is to stop up their holes with broken glass 
or inely powdered-sulphur, closing all with coment ; if 

floor about the hole freely at 
t with a strong solution of caustic sh ; that 
burns their feet, they lick it off and burn mouths, 


Stace-Map.—We cannot recommend the stage as a 
fession to any young man, however clever or strong 
may be. Besides, the taste of the public is 

so fastidious that it is only clever managers who 
succeed in pleasing it. Look out for something more 


Barry.—Well pound up in a mortar half an ounce 
shallots, half an ounce garlic, and half an ounce cayenne 
pepper. When pounded put these into a jar, aud over 

m pour one quart of white vinegar, boiling hot. 
When cold add a quarter of a piut of Lodian soy ; stir 
all well together and bottle, 


W. L. K.—An engineer is one who makes or manipu- 
lates an engine or work; there are civil engineers, 
military ones, sanitary ones, and mechanical ones ; 
each in his own latitude exercises both constructive 
and mantpulative power; the civil and military and 
p= vend have all todo with scientific construction of 
works. 


Varien.—Like oll great discoveries, it defined slowly ; 
the earliest suggestion of it known fs ina sort of 
invented by a man named Hero, who lived one hum 
and fifty years before Christ ; James Watts engine was 
the first reliable and perfect ove ; Newcomen's, iuvented 
before his, was so near perfection that it ie still in use 
as a pumping engine at coal pits. 

Iv Garrat Disreess.—Consum: is oe reper f 

parent to mae, 


though it may miss one and take another; but there 
bt thet it may be prevented from 
developing in any of the children if care is taken from 
birth to treat them in the manner best calculated to 
enable them to build the disease out of the langs. . 





Scmooicrat.—Marco Polo, or Paolo, was a native of 
Venice, who in the thirteenth century made o journey 
the remote, and at that time unknown, 
filled all Christendom with 


z 


to China, Japan, and the Bast Indies. 


IsuTan.—Take one flour, one salt «poonful salt, 
one cup milk, one egg (yolk and white beaten se: 
tely); mix the salt with the flour, add the rem: 
the milk the ; fold in 
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consequence of all the surround- 
being encrusted with salt, but birds fly over th 
gea, and build in trees near it, without apparent 

hesitation ; there is no traffic upon the sea itself. 
Daisy.—io four ounces of water dissolve one ounce 
of —_ of potassium; this is a very poisonous 
mixture; it mast not be allowed to touch even 


therefore to be very in using it. The linen, 
where stained, is with it, elther 
the stained portion into the liquid or app! 
it with a small b bh to be destro, 
may need 


8. P. G.—Dissolve the emulsion in warm water; let 
it slowly heat until pumas fluid ; add a small quantity 
of hydrochloric acid and kly for three minttes, 
ue oes ee itated and r in the bottom of 
the vessel, w! the liquid at waay be poured 
of, The Teh ded ‘oo covet mma and 
d in o bottle with » Hettly Stites cack. It is often 
ble for photographers to have at aome simple 
and inexpensive compound for obseuring parte 
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Loi Reaver, Post-fres. 
Waly; ‘or Quarterly, One Shilling and Mightponce. 


At Bacx Nowvers, Parts and Vouvmes are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


OTICH.—Part 403, N » 
Tux INDEX to Vor. LXIIL. is Now Roady; Price One 
Three-halfpance. 


Penny, post-free, 


$@P Acc. arrvers to ws AppRmaxp ro ras Rorros oF 
Tux Lompon Baapsr, 834, Strand, W.0. 
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